he Musical Clorld. 





“TyR WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST BMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Géthe, 





SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order, 
7 to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
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v. 
UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 


And Several other ug Fr ’ 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of 
University of Oxford. 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
alsoasa Norma Scuoot for the training of masters to conduct CoNsERVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for Litrie 
CuitpreNn, the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending music with general instruction, so that the study 
of music shall become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and city for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through 
the country—giving lectures, and introducing his highly approved and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitled DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who 
number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, composed of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play ratic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadriiles, Galops, &c,, and sing Songs and Choruses in a most effective manner, 
and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 
THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
Principal of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical } Dr. Marx. 
and Practical Instrumental and Vocal Classes . . 





Esq. 
Music at the 


Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, 
Poem? Geography, Practical Geometry, and Book- 
ing .. eo 45 ue 


PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 


and Two 
Assistant Teachers. 


Master of the General Educational ores 


Organ and Orchestral Class ee es oe .» Mr, BAKER. 
Pianoforte 4... a iyo 
INE: sia lican ck nid wf ing Dee 


Mr. ——— 
Vv ‘ Mons, VIzEUXTEMPS, 
apieneathe, Double Bass, and Viola +4 Mr. T. Donovan. 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet .» Mr, Morrocan. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ., «« Mr. H. Russect, 
Concertina (German and English) ra «+ Mr. ELpEr. 
Vocal Classes .. ™ Messrs. — and 
Dr. Mark has also made abe gs for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 
fale = be pe effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 
_ Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
Sone Y paying a moderate entrance feo to cover the expenses of instrument and 


Twelve appointments for Masters. 
Mant Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 


Dr. Marx is also open to En, 
Dr. MARK begs to invite the 


- o. ** oe o 


peste wit Bis raged ey ne 

; mts an ends, an those interested in 

colada = - ne Mente, of Se Youle a this country, \ = wg 
+ ours ;-From ™m., an oO an 

Pon auaiegaematal e to Eleven, a Ww 


Mss LOUISA VINNING, Fanny Huddart, 
r. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Allau Irving, M. Remenyi (Solo Violinist to H 
Majesty), and Mr. F. Osborne Williams will be in the cimates of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire ars the month of October, and have at present a few eveni 
disengaged. All letters, &c., respecti gag ts, to be addressed to Mr. J. 
Russell’s, 8, Parade, Harleyford-road, Kennington. 


RYSTAL PALACE—GRAND CONCERT, Saturday 

next, September 10th. Malle, Piccolomini, Mad. Borchardt, Mad. Vaneri, 

and Mdlle. Titiens. Sig. Giuglini, Sig. Corsi, Sig. Mercuriali, Sig. Belart, Sig. 

Aldighieri, Sig. Badiali, and Sig. Vialetti. Conductors: Signori Arditi and Biletta. 

Admittance by Season Tickets free, or on payment of Half-a-crown ; Children, 
One Shilling ; Reserved Seats, Half-a-crown extra. 


picco, the celebrated Blind Sardinian Minstrel, is open 


for engagements. Addresses, Mr. Mapleson, 12, Haymarket, British and 
Foreign Musical Agent, and 42, Church-road, Kingsland. 


RTICLED PUPIL.—The Organist at a watering-place, 


iu the south of pon pe wishes to take a resident Articled Pupil, who if 
possessing a good voice and able to lead the singing in a parochial service, will be 
received at merely the cost of his board, &c. It is essential that he belong to the 
Church of England, and have good manners, and tolerable education. The 
advertiser is unmarried, and would take the greatest care and interest in his 
advancement. Address, ‘‘ Dignus,” care of Mr. Novello. 


DLLE. TITIENS, Mdlle. Guarducci, Signors Giuglini, 
Badiali, Vialetti, &c., &c. Mr. E. T. Smith respectfully informs the 
nobility, gentry, and the public that the above artistes will commence their first 
Operatic and Concert Tour early in August, in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Applications to be addressed to Drury Lane Theatre, London. 























ISS MARTA STANLEY will re-appear at the grand 

extra Concert at the Surrey Gardens, on — evening next, Sept. 5th. 

Letters respecting engagements to be addressed to Miss Stanley, 10, Welbeck- 
street, Cavendish-square, London. 


N ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 
a that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which may 
be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W.; or the 
publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ME: G. CROZIER (Tenor), begs to solicit engagements to 
sing in sacred or secular music, in London or the provinces. Address 18, 
King-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


DS gt hag ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—The Michaelmas 
Term commences on Monday, September 12th, 1859. Candidates for 
admission must attend for examination at the Institution, on Saturday, the 
10th September, at two o’clock. 
By order of the Committee of Management, 
J. GIMSON, 
Secretary. 











Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-street, 
Hanover-square, Aug. 31, 1859. 


TUNER WANTED—a young, single man. Apply, 
stating terms and reference, to A. Dimoline’s Pianoforte Factory, Denmark- 
gtreet, Bristol. 


OME of the Former Pupils of MRS. BARCLAY, daughter 


of the late John Fawcett the comedian, having become acquainted with her 
distressing situation, have determined to make her case known, hoping to raise a 
subscription to purchase an annuity for this estimable lady. Mrs. Barclay having 
been left on the death of her husband dependent on her own exertions, resumed 
her previous occupation as teacher of music aud the eee, and supported 
herself for years with credit and respectability. The infirmities of age, she being 
now in her 70th year, and the long illness of an only child, have obliged her to 
expend her hard-earned savings, and unless some assistance is speedily obtained, 
she will be destitute. The great esteem in which Mrs, Barclay was held by all 
who knew her in former days, and the qusaty which must be felt for a lady so 
painfully sitauted, encourages the hope that the appeal now made by her friends 
will be kindly responded to, and that she may be preserved from absolute want 
during the few remaining years of her life. 
Subscriptions will be thankfully receive by Mrs. Webb, 36, Green-street, Park- 
lane; Messr#, Haes, 15, Throgmorton-street ; and Messrs, Hatchard and Co., 187, 
Piccadilly. 
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RADFORD, DUBLIN, EDINBURGH, and 


GLOUCESTER FESTIVALS. Octavo Handbooks, Music, and Words of 
the Ora'orios, Messiah, Creation, Judas Maccebeus, Dettingen Te Deum, St. 
Paul, Mount of Olives or Engedi, Last Judgment, 2s. to5s. Elijah, 10s. Folio 
Editions, the best, from 10s, to 15s, Also, the Orchestral parts, string, wind, and 
vocal, at the lowest price to the Trade and Choral Societies. Second-hand copies 
as cheap as at an auction-room or bookstall. To be obtained of Mr. Surman, 9, 
Exeter Hall, Strand. Catalogues gratis. 


ANTED an Organist for the Parish Church of 
Halesworth, Suffolk. Salary, £25 per annum. Applications, with 
references und age of candidate, to be made to the Rector or Churchwarden, on or 
before the 20th inst., from whom any further information may be obtained. 
N.B.—At this time there is no Resident Teacher of Music in the town or neigh- 
bourhood. 








N R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED.—LAST TWO 
J WEEKS.—Royat Gatvery oF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street. The New 
Scries of Illustrations, ‘‘Our Home Circuit” and ‘‘ Seaside Studies,” every evening 
(except Saturday) at eight, Saturday afternoon at three. Admission 1s, 2s., and 
3s. Stalls secured, without extra charge, at the Gallery; and at Cramer, Beale, 


and Co,’s, 201, Regent-strect. 


ALSsEaT SMITH’S CHINA IS CLOSED. 








rmO PROFESSORS OF MUSIC IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY.—A Lady hetween 30 and 40 years of age, who has had great 
experience in tuition, is desircus of obtaining a Situation as GOVERNESS in the 
¢ y of a Professor of Music, whom she would be willing to assist in his 
professional duties. The Lady in question can impart a sound education, including 
the French language, which she acquired during a long residence at Paris. She is 
also a good pianist, and has a thorough knowledge of music. Salary not so much 
an object as a comfortable home, Tue most unexceptionable references would be 
iven and requirel.—Address, E, P., care of Mr. Charles Boosey, 24, Holles- 
street, W. 





] » §S. PRATTEN’S NEW PERFECTED FLUTE.— 
ie Mr. Pratten las much gratification in announcing that, after much labour 
and study, he has succeeded in producing a flute which entirely realises his idea 
ofa ‘* Perfect Flute.” The holes throughout the instrument, which are all the 
same s'ze and very large, are closed by means of keys, thus avoiding the extension 
of the fingers By this means an immense amount of tone, and perfect equality, 
ble; and the performer can produce the most rapid and pianissimo 
without endangering the intonation, and with the same facility as upon 
ll-holed flute. 2. The fingering is the same as the old fiute, at the same 
2 tlie top octave possesses advantages which facilitate the execution of passages 
hitherto considered almost insurmountable. 
Pratten can be seen daily at bis residence, 24, Holles-street, from 11 to 12 
‘, When he will be happy to explain the improvement in this superb 
instrument, 


Sole Manufacturers—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


Re - Kqniieoda 
I OW PUBLISHING, PRICE 7s. 6d. EACH.— 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF MUSICAL CELEBRITIES. A series 
of portraits of the Principal Artistes of the day The following have already been 
issued: MM. Balfe, Sainton, Piatti, Benedict, Pratten, Blagrove, Lazarus, Weiss, 
Wilbye Cooper, Chatterton, Ellerton, Miss Dolby, and Mesdames Clara Novello 
and Weiss. London: R. F, Barnes, Photographic Publisher, 61a, New Bond- 
street, W. A liberal discount to the trade, 








TTA ° ‘ 
‘TDEON.—An oratorio of the above title, composed by 
C. A. Horsley, Esq., having been announced for performance at the approach- 
gow Musical Festival, Mr. Henry F. Schréder, late of Windsor, and now 
ter’s, St. Alban’s, Herts,{begs to in‘orm the musical world, and the public 
y, that he, upwards of nine months since, completed an oratorio bearing 
t ne name, the libretto of which (compiled by G. R, Renwick, Esq.) has been 
in his possession about three years. Mr. Schréder therefore, in justice to himself, 
thinks it necessary to make the above facts public, in order that, should his 
orat orio be produced subsequently to that of Mr. Horsley’s, he may not be accused 

of plagiarism. 





HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &e. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1359. 


het be applied to blow the 


bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 

wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 

For price and particulars of Organ Blower 
apply to CARRETT, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, sole authorised makers 
and secure, or to DAVID JOY, Patentce, 
Uecds, 

Ditto of Harmonium Blower, 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, 
sole agents, 


apply to 
aoe 


Organ Builders supplied on liberal terms. 





“fNHE STEPPING STONES,” by HENRY BAKER, 
- “Seainatek Charles Mackay, is published, price 28., by Duncan Davison, 


BACHIANA, select pieces, preludes, and fugues, from 
the pianoforte works of J. 8. BACH, as played in public by MISS 
ARABELLA GODDARD, are published, in six numbers, price 2s, each by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. : 


LUETTES CLASSIQUES, selected from the works of 

the GREAT PIANOFORTE COMPOSERS, Dussek, Steibelt, &c., are now 

ponies in numbers, price 2s, 6d. and 3s. each, by Duncan Davison, 244, 
egent-street. » 











“\ WAKE, LITTLE PILGRIM,” by M. COBHAM, a 


new Sacred Song, words by the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond, is published, 
price 2s, 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“HE CHRISTMAS ROSE,” by LOVELL PHILLIPS, 


(handsomely illustrated), Protry by Miss M. A. Stodart, is published, 
price 2s, 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“TMHE SKYLARK’S SONG,” by ALICE FOSTER— 

(‘‘Merrily, merrily shines the morn.”)—Sung by Madame Rudersdorff, 
and always encored, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent- 
street, 








“(\H, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN,” by 
BALFE.—Sung by Madame Bassano and Misa Laura Baxter, with 
great success, is published, price 2s,, by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


TMHREE FOUR-PART SONGS, by G A. MAC. 
FARREN, for male voices.—Sung by the Polyhymnian Choir. No. 1, 
“The Fairy’s Even Song,” 2s, No, 2. ‘‘Tbe World’s Festival,” 8s. No, 8. “The 
Arrow and the Song,” 2s., (separate vocal parts 6s, cach), are published by Duacan 
Davison, 244, Regent-street, 
79 aes 


“WET ERE I SEEK A DISTANT SHORE,” by L. 
DIEHL, sung by Mr. George Perren, is published, price 2s., by Dun- 
can Davison, 2i4, Regent-street. 











“fMMHE VERY ANGELS WEEP, DEAR,” by 
MOZART, sung by Mr. Wilbye Cooper, is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 


“PAQuITA,” by G. A. MACFARREN, sung by 
La Signora Fumagalli and Madame Ferrari, is published, price 2s. 6d, 
by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 








OW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER,” by 
BENEDICT. Sung by Herr Reichardt, is published, price 2s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“MHE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” by BRINLEY 


RICHARDS. Sung with such distinguished success by Mr, Santley, 
is now published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 








“TMHE HARP OF WALES,” by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, is now published, price 
2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“HE BLIND MAN AND SUMMER,” by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. Sung by Miss Palmer; is published, price 2s. 61., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 





as W ERT THOU MINE,” by FRANK MORI. Sung 
by Mr. Sims R eeves, is publi-hed, price! 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 
244, Regent-street. 


“ PRETTY ROSEBUD,” by JULIUS SELIGMANN. 
137] New Song, composed for Herr Reichardt, with En lish and German 
words (the English version by Miss Malcom), is just published, price 2s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 








IGNOR FERRARI'S NEW WORK on the CULTI- 
VATION of the VOICE and SINGING, is now published, price 83, and may 
be had at his residence, Devonshire Lodge, Portland-road, Por:land-place, and at 
all the principal music-sellers. i 
“Of all the treatises ou the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.” —Daily News. tes 
“There is more seuge in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications 
of a similar kind.” —Atheneum. , 
«Forms a kind of grammar of the vocal art, and not a mere collection of exer: 
eises.”—Critic. 
“Here is a really sensible work.”—Musical World. 
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—— 
THE BRADFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From Our Sprcrat REPoRTER.) 
Friday, August 26th, 1859, 


Tue second morning performance enabled us to hear 
Mendelssohn’s splendid and immortal work, S¢. Paul, given in a 
manner which proved how deep a reverence the members of the 
Bradford Festival Choral Society must entertain for this pro- 
duction of the highly-gifted and deeply-regretted composer, 
This oratorio possessed a peculiar interest, exclusive of its own 
intrinsic merit, for the musical Bradfordians. It was St. Paul 
which inaugurated their magnificent hall in 1853. 

Again did the Bradford choristers distinguish themselves, 
and prove, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that they have 
nothing to fear from a comparison with the most celebrated 
associations of a similar kind in the world. I believe that Mr. 
Costa, no bad judge, is especially enchanted with them. The 
most extraordinary part of the business is that these admirable 
vocalists are not persons who pursue music as a profession ; 
they are not even what the world denominates “ladies and 
gentlemen,” with plenty of time at their disposal for study, and 
a superfluity of loose cash in their pockets, for the payment of 
masters, or the purchase of musical works, No—they are simply 
the sons and daughters of toil; the operatives of Bradford who, 
after the hard labour of the day, meet under the direction of 
Mr. W. Jackson, their zealous and talented chorus-master, to 
practise the undying compositions of Haydn, Handel, Mozart, 
and Mendelssohn, Some people, may, perhaps, scoff at the idea 
that music is a great instrument of civilisation. The only 
answer I would deign to give such lunatics would be in the 
form of a command. I would order them to visit Bradford ; 
to observe the demeanour and dress of the Bradford operatives 
belonging to the Society, and then to tell me whether these 
yotaries of music are not in every particular far superior to 
what workpeople, unfortunately, too often are, when they 
have no such innocent and elevating pursuit to occupy the 
few hours they can call their own. The more societies 
we possess similar to that at Bradford, the better for the 
morality and order of the country. ‘The man who is taking 
part in one of the glorious productions of the giants of 
sacred harmony cannot be drinking away his braius and 
spending his money in a public house, and we may conclude, 
very fairly, that wife-beating, brawling, fighting, and a hundred 
other modes of passing the time, which are generally the results 
ofa prolonged and habitual sojourn in establishments of the 
kind just mentioned, will not be included in his list of amuse- 
ments. But the thing is self-evident; indeed it would be 
altogether superfluous to argue at all about it, but for the fact, 
that, owing to the perversity of human nature, the greatest 
truths are sometimes those which encounter the greatest amount 
of opposition. 

To return, however, to St: Paul, The execution of the over- 
ture by the band was something unusually fine, even for that 
world-famous body, the orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera, 
every member of which is individually a first-rate soloist, just 
as each private that rides in the Garde Noble of the Austrian 
Emperor is an officer in the general army, ‘The solo singers 
sustained their former reputation. They were Mad. Clara 
Novello and Mad. Lemmens Sherrington (for the soprano music), 
Miss Palmer, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Santley, Wilbye Cooper, and 
Sig. Belletti. Without slighting either of the two ladies first 
mentioned, for their reputation is so firmly established that the 
mere fact of recording that they sang an air is sufficient to con- 
vey to the reader a perfect idea how the air was sung, I must 
allude more particularly to Miss Palmer, who, being com- 
paratively a débutante, is not so well known. This young 
lady has still much to learn in order to turn to the 
best advantage the fine voice which she possesses. This, 
however, should not damp, but rather increase her ardour. 
Rome was not built in a day, and a first-rate vocalist is not 
produced inayear. Let Miss Palmer work steadily and unre- 
mittingly, and she will surely have her reward. She has 
already improved much, and her rendering of “ But the Lord is 
mindful of His own” was eminently correct, impressive, and, in a 








word, artistic, proving that the young lady was worthy of the 
place she occupied in the company of her fair and accomplished 
colleagues. 

Nearly all the choruses were given sublimely. One or two 
were not guite up to the mark, that is to say the Bradford mark. 
In most other places they would, in all probability, have been 
pronounced first-rate. The fact is, however, that I have been so 
spoilt here by the uniform excellence of the performances, that 
nothing short of perfection will satisfy me. To sum up: I 
think I never in my life heard St. Pau/ so finely given. 

The second miscellaneous concert took place in the evening. 
The following is the programme :— ‘ 

Parr I. 
Overture, “ Preciosa” .., isd 
Trio, Soave sia il vento” .. 
Aria and chorus, “ Inflammatus” 
Duetto, “ Bella Immago” 
Aria, “ Spirto gentil” .,, 
Duet, “ Pronta io son” Sa ods 
Grand scena, “ Through the forest” ... 
Grand air, “ Ombre legére” eee 
Grand concerto in E flat, pianoforte .., 
Parr II. 
Overture, “ Semiramide” ng oe 
Avia, “ Vi ravviso” 
Duet, “ Parigi, 0 cara” ae ; Verdi. 
Grand scena, “ Nobil Signor”... ada ..» Meyerbeer. 
Pianoforte solo, on airs from “Il Trovatore” Leopold de Meyer, 
Song, “ The three fishers” ... “a Hullah. 
Aria, “Tl balen del suo sorriso” soe Verdi. 
Part song, “The deep repose of night’ Mendelssohn. 
Recit. ed aria ... ods de ese Becthoven. 
Duet, “ Un Segretto” ... bs ott ... Cimerosa. 
Avia, “ Ah si, ben mio” iis ste we =©Verdi. 
Trio e Coro, “ La Cavitd”’ ‘ nab ... Rossini. 

Malle. 'litjens gave the “ Inflammatus,” from Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, so finely that the audience were delighted, and insisted 
on an encore. She was, also, great in the air from Fidelio. The 
duet, “ Bella Immago,” was well rendered by Madame Nanticr- 
Didiée and Signor Badiali, though the lady afterwards dis- 
tingui~hed herself more in Meyerbeer’s “ Nobil Signor,” while 
the gentleman did exactly the reverse, as far as he was concerned, 
in “Il balen del suo sorriso,” by Signor Verdi. Signor Giuglini 
came out in great force. He was encored in the “ Spirto gentil,” 
and “ Ah si, ben mio,” obtaining, moreover, the same compli- 
ment (?) conjointly with Mdlle. Titjens, in the duet, “ Parigi 
ocara.” Weber’s magnificent scena, “ Through the forest,” was 
splendidly sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, as was, likewise, Rossini’s 
trio, with chorus, “La Carita,” by Mdlle. Titjens, Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington, and Miss Palmer, the Bradford choristers 
again coming in for their fair share of the applause, and earning 
an encore for themselves alone in the part-song, “ The deep 
repose of Night.” Miss Palmer, too, was obliged to repeat 
Hullah’s ballad, “ The Three Fishers.” 

Miss Arabella Goddard performed Beethoven’s grand concerto 
in E flat, in theFirst Part, and, in the second, Leopold de Meyer’s 
fantasia onthemes from // Trovatore, distinguishing herself equally 
in both, despite the great difference in the style of thetwo. But 
nothing comes amiss to this gifted lady, whose mastery over her in- 
strument is nothing short of marvellous. She was listened to with 
wondering admiration, and the applause showered on her at the 
conclusion of the fantasia was so irresistible, that she good- 
humouredly resumed her seat at the pianoforte and treated 
them to Thalberg’s Last Rose of Summer, which she rendered 
with the most enchanting, nay, fairy-like efiect, causing the 
instrument to warble under her fingers with all the luscious 
sweetness of a bird. The two overtures were performed by the 
band with a a verve and entrain to be met with in no other 
band, 

On the whole, the concert of last night may be pronounced 
even more successful than the preceding one. The hall was 


densely crowded, 


Weber. 
Mozart. 
Rossini, 
Rossini. 
Donizetti. 
Donizetti, 
Weber. 
Meyerbeer. 
Beethoven. 


Rossini. 
Bellini. 


August 27th. 
Another great success! From the continuous tone of praise 
that has pervaded my report, one might almost fancy I had 
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prepared myself for my present task by a course of play-bill 
writing for some of the theatres, since, in that department of 
literature, everything is, as a rule, described in language of ex- 
treme laudation. But such descriptive efforts as “ the greatest 
hit ever known !” “the triumph of the season !” “ enthusiastic 
audiences,” and “rapturous applause,” are either not invariably 
quite true, or else simply afford evidence that managers, 
although very worthy men, frequently entertain an opinion 
singularly at variance with the rest of the world. Now, 
the great difference between my report and play-bills of the 
kind to which I have referred is, that, when I indulge in 
what may at first sight appear to be rather too strong praise, 
you may not only be certain it is perfectly free from exaggera- 
tion, but that my opinion is shared by the entire public. Havin 
premised thus much, I resume, by repeating the words wit 
which I opened this notice: Another great success! This was, 
however, what every one expected, seeing that the singers were 
more at home in The Messiah than either in the Ze Deum or The 
Creation. When I say “more at home,” you must not under- 
stand me as wishing to convey to you that they were “abroad” 
in the choruses of the last two compositions. Were I to do such 
a thing, I should not only be guilty of a falsehood, but should 
be stultifying myself, and contradicting what I have asserted in 
my previous reports. What I desire to express is that the 
Bradford singers are better acquainted with Handel’s mighty 
masterpiece than with the other two compositions, and that, 
therefore, it was natural to suppose they would actually eclipse 
themselves. Well! they did so! The effect of the three grand 
choruses: “For unto us a child is born,” the “ Hallelujah,” and 
“ Worthy is the Lamb,” was prodigious, and the impression pro- 
duced on the audience correspondingly deep. The solo singers 
—Mesdames Clara Novello, Lemmens Sherrington, Sunderland, 
Misses Palmer and Freeman, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Wilbye 
Cooper, Santley, and Sig. Belletti—were excellent. By the way, 
I may mention more particularly, because rising talent should 
be kiudly fostered and encouraged, that Miss Freeman executed 
most admirably the by no means easy air: “Oh, thou that 
tellest glad tidings in Zion.” 
The programme of the evening concert comprised, besides 
“ Jackson's cantata—The Year,” the following pieces :— 
Part I. 

Grand Symphony—* Jupiter” ; Mozart. 

Duetto—* Ai Capricci della sorte” Rossini. 

Aria— Deh vieni” Pie Bs Mozart. 

Quartet—(Martha)... Flotow. 


Part Ill. 


Hérold. 
Mercadante, 
Verdi. 
Rossini. 


Overture—“ Zampa” 
Air—“ Or la sull’ onda”... ae as 
Duet—*E il sol del Anima (Rigoletto) ... 
Air—“ Il mio piano” Eee ~ soe 
Aria con Variazioni—“ Al dolce canto” ... ... Rode. 
I am sincerely sorry to say that I do not think much of 
“ Jackson’s cantata—the Year,” and, as far as I am concerned, I 
should not have been sorry had I not have been under the 
necessity of listening to it. The audience, or at least, a large 
age of them, were, however, of a different opinion, and were 
oth ecstatic and persevering in their applause. ‘The fact is 
they looked upon the contata, in a certain degree, as their own 
peculiar property, the author being the same Mr. W. Jackson to 
whom the Bradford chorus is so much indebted, and of the 
results of whose judicious training I have had occasion to speak 
so often in terms ofsuch high and merited praise. But it is 
one thing to train a chorus, with fresh voices and good ears, and 
another—very much another—to compose a cantata, such being 
the name adopted by Mr. Jackson for his work. The text is an 
olla podrida, a pot-pourri from a number of poets, commencing 
with Herrick and ending with Longfellow. The object of the 
Year is to illustrate musically the four seasons. Three choruses, 
“ Pack clouds away and welcome day,” “Oh! the flow’ry month 
of June,” and “Come, sons of labour!” were encored, and the 
others received with every mark of delight by Mr. W. Jackson’s 
local admirers. The solo singers, Mad. Lemmens Sherrington 
Miss Palmer, Messrs. Sims Reeves, and Santley exerted them- 
selves to the utmost. 


The “Jupiter” Symphony was magnificently given, and | 





listened to with an attention which, quite as much as their 
applause, proved it to be appreciated by the audience. Mad. 
Nantier Didée pleased very much in the duet, “ Ai capricci della 
sorte,” with Mr. Welbye Cooper. Mad. Clara Novello and Mr. 
Sims Reeves were encored in “E il sol del Anima,” from 
Verdi’s Rigoletto, as was Signor Belletti in the Podesta’s air 
from La Gazza Ladra. Mad. Lemmens Sherrington likewise 
distinguished herself in the “ Aria con variazioni.” I had 
almost forgotten to mention that the Zampa overture was 
encored, The concert wound up with “God save the Queen,” 
all the principals taking part ivit. Then there was one immense 
shout for Mr. Costa, who came forward and bowed his acknow- 
ledgments. Then there was another shout for Mr. H. Brown, 
the mayor, who did the same, with the addition of making a 
short speech, in which, among other things, he asserted his 
belief that, after the payment of all expenses, there would be a 
large amount someeioaned to the funds of the Infirmary, and 
that, if such did not turn out to be the case, the inhabitants of 
Bradford alone would be to blame. The honourable gentleman 
might, I think, have thrown some part of the blame on the 
patrons of the Festival. From a strict scrutiny of the hall at 
the various performances, the intelligent visitor would have 
been led to the conclusion that the “ patron,” like the dodo, was 
an animal of an extinct race, and yet the official list of patrons 
contains the following names :— 

“The Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Ripon, Earl Fitz- 
william (Lord-Lieutenant of the West Riding), the High Sheriff 
of Yorkshire, the Mayor of Bradford, the Earl of Carlisle (Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland and of the East Riding), the Duke of 
Leeds, the Earl of Westmoreland, the Earl of Cardigan, Earl de 
Grey, the Earl of Dartmouth, the Earl of Effingham, the Earl of 
Ripon, Lord Faversham, Lord Wharncliffe, Sir Charles Wood, 
Archdeacon Musgrave, the Vicar of Bradford, Sir John W. 
Ramsden, Mr. Henry Wickham Wickham, Mr. Edward Baines, 
Mr. Frank Crossley, Mr. Titus Salt, Mr. George 8. Beecroft, Mr. 
Edward A. Leatham, the Lord Mayor of York, the Mayors of 
Leeds, Halifax, Wakefield, Ripon, Pontefract, Sheffield, and 
Doncaster, the Constable of Huddersfield, Lieutenant-Colonel 
D. B, de Moleyns and*the Officers of the Kerry Militia, the 
Corporation of Bradford, the Patrons and President of the 
Infirmary and Dispensary, &c.” 

I have been assured, this morning, that the profits of the 
Festival, to be applied to the benefit of the Infirmary, amount 
to one thousand pounds. The attendance at the various per- 
formances were as follows:—Tuesday evening (The Creation), 
2,431; Wednesday morning (Dettingen “Te Deum” and Judas 
Maccabeus), 1,836 ; Wednesday evening (miscellaneous concert), 
2,296; Thursday morning, market-day (St. Paul), 1,422; 
Thursday evening (miscellaneous concert), 2,285; Friday 
morning (The Messiah), 2,271; Friday evening, (miscellaneous 
concert), 2,908. Total for the seven performances, 15,417— 
giving an average of about 2,200 at each. 

Thus concluded the third Bradford Triennial Festival, and 
every one connected with it has good cause for honest self- 
congratulation. ‘The only persons not satisfied are, I believe, 
the Bradford cabmen. They never had such bad—I mean such 
fine—weather, to contend with. They are perfectly disgusted. 





[Tue very great interest attached to the third Triennial Fes- 
tival, at Bradford, has induced us to publish the following 
notice from “ Another Correspondent,” which will be found to 
contain matter left untouched by “Our Special Reporter,” and 
possessing otherwise sufficient merit to warrant insertion — 
Ep. MW.) 
(FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT.) 

Bradford, Saturday, August 27. 

Tue third Musical Festival of Bradford was inagurated on 
Tuesday evening with a performance of Haydn’s oratorio, The 
Creation, at St. George’s Hall. In this there was a double de- 
parture from the arrangements of 1853 and 1856—on both of 
which occasions the performance of a sacred oratorio took place 
on the first morning, and the first evening was devoted to a con 
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cert of miscellaneous music. The causes which induced the 
committee of management to adopt this innovation on a custom 
established with the Festivals themselves have been referred to 
a desire to render the meeting popular. It has been urged, that 
no better means could be devised to effect this object, as expe- 
rience has proved, than to commence with the performance of 
an oratorio, which is much more acceptable to the working 
classes—at least in Bradford—than any other kind of music, 
secular or miscellaneous; and that night was the fittest time to 
give the performance, as then, and then only, the working classes 
would be at liberty to attend. As the tastes and conveniences 
of the multitude were consulted in the first instance, it seems a 
matter of surprise that their pockets were not taken into con- 
sideration more than they were. The great error into which 
the committee of management fell in 1856, was the keeping the 
prices too high to certain parts of the hall. No one offered any 
objection to the demand of one guinea for the stalls. Some 
place must be reserved for the aristocracy, and it is as well that 
those who can afford it should be made to pay. But for the 
people of Bradford to be mulcted in a charge of fifteen shillings 
for the area seats, and ten and seven shillings to the gallery, in 
the extreme | sake of the hall, was considered an intolerable 
grievance, and prevented many of the most respectable people 
in the town from attending, or lending their countenance in 
any way to the proceedings. The liberality and spirit of the 
good folk of Bradford are not to be called in question, 
as I need hardly inform you or your readers at this time ; but 
the tax was too heavy on their means, more particularly as 
charity could not be advanced in support of the high prices. 
As a good deal of money was supposed to be lost in 1856 by the 
exorbitant tariff fixed by the committee, it was natural to con- 
clude that the terms of admission at the present festival would 
be considerably reduced. A reduction certainly took place, 
but by no means to the extent that was anticipated, and which 
was deemed by many good authorities indispensable to the 
entire success of the meeting. The area seats remained the same 
as in 1856; the reserved seats in the area were lowered from 
fifteen to ten shillings, the west gallery from ten shillings to 
seven shillings and sixpence, and the north and south galleries 
—unreserved—from three shillings and sixpence to three 
shillings. The reductions in the area seats were found a 
great boon, but the subtraction of sixpence from the north and 
south galleries was not sufficient. Something certainly might be 
pleaded in extenuation of high prices at the present festival, 
since the interests of charity had been consulted for the first 
time. The proceeds of the first and second festivals were 
devoted to the payment of certain debts incurred by the 
ara age | of * George’s _——% and for which the managers had 
made themselves responsible. It was but just that incum- 
brances should be first cleared off before charitable objects were 
considered, Pay your debts first ; be generous afterwards. No 
one will blame the manages of St. George’s Hall for acting upon 
this principle. No doubt something yet remains due of the 
original debt contracted for the building, but so small is it, and 
in such a fair way of being paid off, that the managers, without 
much risk and with the chance of a great deal of popular 
tae ate ee 4 hand over the surplus receipts to the 
ord Infirmary and Dispensary. 

The Bradford Festival o 1856—-the second—though success- 
ful in an artistic point of view, was a failure in a pecuniary 
sense. For a long while it was doubtful whether there would 
be a third festival, although at the inauguration of the St. 
George's Hall, in 1853, it was resolved to make the meetin 

triennial.” To the exertions and perseverance of Mr. Samue 
Smith, mayor, in 1853, and chairman of the committee of 
management in 1856, the Festival of 1859 owes in a great 
measure, its existence. Mr. Smith was originator of the Music 
Hall and founder of the Festival, and his pride was naturally 
concerned in the establishment of the triennial meetings. He 
vane with a good will and with determination. He infused 

1s Own spirit and enthusiasm into all with whom he came into 
pike ye His efforts were crowned with success. The guarantee 
a of 1856 was secured, and a little local jealousy, excited by 
€ erection of the Victoria Hall, at the neighbouring town of 





Leeds, and the Festival held there last year, enlisted the feelin 
of all Bradford in the cause. With ‘hens preliminary sme 
—not unnecessary, I may take for granted—I hasten to the 
veritable business of the Third Bradford Festival. 

‘The musical arrangements were on the same scale as in 1856— 
with an improvement—and were again placed under the direction 
of Mr. Costa, who brought with him the elect of his band at the 
Royal Italian Opera. The chorus, under the superintendence 
of Mr. W. Jackson, was made up of members of the Bradford 
Choral Society, with some extra trebles and altos from Leeds 
Wakefield, Halifax, Huddersfield, Cleckheaton, York, Peter- 
borough, and other localities in the four “ Ridings,” celebrated 
for their “ most sweet voices.” You have already had your list 
* the principal vocalists. I need not, therefore, enumerate 

em. 

The inaugtration of the Third Bradford Festival, on Tuesday 
evening, was eminently successful. The Hall was filled in 
every part, that allotted to the tradespeople and working-classes, 
the three-shilling galleries, being crowded to suffocation. The 
weather, too, was magnificent—although somewhat too warm 
for the amalgamation of a mass of people in one room, however 
well hi, agecli a to crown all, the performance of The 
Creation Was one of the most complete I ever heard in or out 
of London. The committee of management, it will be observed, 
have not speculated without a good result. The immense 
assemblage in the cheap galleries proved exactly what they 
anticipated—that an oratorio would have the greatest attraction 
for the operatives and small tradesmen, and that evening would 
be the best time for the performance. At the opening per- 
formance of the Festival in 1856—in the morning, of course, when 
Mendelssohn’s Eijjah was given—not more than 1,800 persons 
were present, an unaccountably small attendance, considering 
that St. George’s Hall will contain nearly 4,000 people. The 
reduction of sixpence in the price of admission from the previous 
Festival cannot satisfactorily account for the increase of num- 
bers in the upper galleries on the present occasion, and it must 
therefore be attributed to the oratorio being given in the evening. 
This may be a fact worthy of the most earnest consideration 
of the committee of management. If the Bradford Triennial 
Festival is to be established on a popular basis, as a matter of 
course the interests of the people must be consulted. If the 
working-classes cannot attend the performance of oratorios in 
the morning, it follows that oratorios must be performed in the 
evening. As it makes no difference to the opulent classes 
whether they attend morning or evening, it becomes a question 
whether it would not be worth while to have the miscellaneous 
concerts in the day and the sacred performances at night. This 
appears to us the real logic of the case. If the operative classes 
will, or can, only attend the performance of oratorios in the 
evening, and their convenience is to be consulted, the per- 
formance must take place to suit them. This will not 
prevent the aristocracy and “swelldom” of town or country 
from being present. In fact, I see no objection whatever to the 
transfer of the performances, except in cathedral towns, in 
regard to time, and am certain that Bradford would benefit by 
the change. At all events we have a strong proof cf what I 
advance on the first trial. Three years ago the working-classes 
were not attracted to the morning performance of so popular an 
oratorio as Mendelssuhn’s Elijah; on Tuesday evening last, 
when Haydn’s Creation was given, the working classes flocked 
in hundreds. Here is a stubborn fact for Mr. Samuel Smith to 
cogitate upon. How, if the Messiah were given yesterday 
evening instead of yesterday morning? Would that have made no 
difference in the receipts? Of course some of the “ grand nobs” 
entertained a strong objection that the “ greet unwashed” should 
be admitted at all, and the crowds of people not full-dressed in 
the galleries on Tuesday evening offended their “ distinctions.” 
Such magnificos in art should follow the example of the sailor, 
who wanted a play for himself, and have an oratorio performed 
for their private hearing. ‘ ; 

Proceedings commenced with the National Anthem, as is 
customary on such occasions, and the hall presented a highly 
imposing appearance as the audience stood up during the per- 
formance, the ladies displaying their brilliant sowrnures to the 
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greatest advantage in the dazzling light. Mr. Costa was received 
with the most enthusiastic cheers. He is as great a favourite 
at Bradford as at Birmingham, and has as many admirers in 
St. George’s Hall and the Town Hall as in Exeter Hall, although 
Bradford and Birmingham are small places compared with 
London. 

I have said that the execution of the Creation was one of the 
most satisfactory I ever heard—in saying which I have almost 
said enough. The soloists were Madame Clara Novello, Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Freeman, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Santley, and Signor Belletti. The 
audience were perfectly well-behaved, and unusually decorous. 
Even Exeter Hall, the recognised high temple of sacred music 
in the country, might have taken pattern from the sobriety of 
feeling and becoming apathy exhibited by the good folks of 
Bradford throughout the performance. Never did any audience 
appear so attentive and so unmoved at the same time. On two 
or three occasions, certainly, frigidity was transformed into 
positive emotion, resulting in downright applause. This hap- 
pened when the singing might be said to have laid hold on the 
hearers and wrung them. Such seemed to be the case in, “In 
native worth,” sung by Mr. Sims Reeves in his most figjshed and 
exquisite manner; in two airs, “ With verdure clad” and “On 
mighty wings,” by Mad. Clara Novello—how sung by that gifted 
and accomplished mistress of her art, I need not say. The duet, 
“Graceful Consort,” also received its meed of approbation ; and 
in “ Now Heaven in fullest glory,” by Signor Belletti—a very 
earnest bit of singing — the audience seemed desirous to 
applaud, if they did not exactly do so. Some of the choruses, 
too, it may readily be imagined, with the fresh, powerful 
voices of the Yorkshire choristers, could not fail to produce a 
great effect—displayed more, however, in suppressed feeling 
than any outward demonstration. Finest of all the choral per- 
formances was, “ Achieved is the glorious work,” the most 
elaborate and masterly of all the choruses in Zhe Creation, 
which could not be surpassed for precision, unfailing accuracy, 
and irreproachable intonation. Most admirable, too, was the 
execution of “The heavens are telling,” which may be denomi- 
nated the grand choral point of the oratorio, as—parvis com- 
ponere magna—“ Unto us a child is born,” and the “ Hallelujah,” 
are in The Messiah, “Praise the Lord, all ye voices,” was another 
very grand performance; while, in a different way, nothing 
could be better than the brief and eminently characteristic 
chorus, “‘ Awake the harp.” In fine, the choir was excellent at 
all points, and the entire performance afforded unqualified 
satisfaction. 

The vocalists entrusted with the music of the last part—in 
which Adam and Eve constitute the principal personages— 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington and Mr. Santley, were worthy 
of the highest commendation, and sang the three popular duets 
with perfect taste and expression. Madame Sherrington had 
already won the suffrages of the Bradford public by her inter- 
pretation of the soprano part in Mr. Macfarren’s cantata, The 
May Queen, brought out at the festival in 1856, and written 
expressly for the occasion. Mr. Santley appeared for the first 
time at Bradford, and at once established himself as a favourite. 
A word of praise must be accorded to Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
more especially for his correct and careful singing in “Now 
— which has heretofore been too often allotted to inferior 

enors. 

That the execution of The Creation was in the highest degree 
complete and satisfactory, may be gathered from the foregoing 
remarks, The performance, indeed, was a triumphant success, 
and every person concerned therein—from the eminent ruler of 
the bdton to the humblest chorister—was entitled to a share of 
the commendation. Asa matter of course, the band was mag- 
nificent from beginning to end; and if a point for special eulogy 
could be singled out, it would be the orchestral prelude entitled 
the “Representation of Chaos,” which, however falling short 
of the profound and sublime, demands the most exquisite delicacy 
in the handling. 

_ The attendance at the first morning performance on Wednesday 
fell short of that of Tuesday evening by upwards of one thousand 
persons. This could not be owing to avy deficiency in the 








attractions, seeing that they comprised Handel’s Dettingen 
Te Deum, and selections from Judas Maccabeus, than which a 
finer combined entertainment could not be provided. The fact 
is that the tradespeople of Bradford, however well disposed to 
support the festival, do not feel inclined to pay their money and 
yield up their time together. Give them an oratorio after 
business or working hours, and they don’t mind opening their 
purse-strings; but the double call on them is too great a 
sacrifice. If this really be the case, as I feel assured it is, the 
committee of management at the next festival will have a 
nice point submitted to their consideration—whether it would 
not be better, in the first instance, to conciliate the trading 
classes, and leave the noble and wealthy to consult their 
own inclinations; or go on, ag at present, under ward of the 
aristocracy and the opulent, and looking to them principally for 
support and patronage. There is a good deal of discussion going 
on at this moment, originating with the eminent success of the 
sacred performance on Tuesday evening, which is not destined 
to terminate with the festival. The comparative poverty of the 
company on Wednesday in St. George’s Hall disappointed every- 
body, and quite disheartened all who took an interest in the 
prosperity of the meeting. Their fears, however, were pre- 
mature, and they should have reserved expression of their 
apprehensions at least till after the first miscellaneous concert. 

The excellence displayed in the performance of The Creation 
was fully sustained in Handel’s grand hymn, and the selec- 
tion from Judas Maccabeus. The chorus was literally 
transcendent, and executed the great choral movements 
from both pieces almost without a flaw. In the chorus, 
“O Lord, in thee I have trusted,” with which the “Te Deum” 
concludes — than which there is hardly anything more 
grand in Handel—the clearness and brilliancy of the sopranos 
were something astonishing, while the altos were uo less remark- 
able for the power and quality of their voices. The most striking 
effects in the Ze Deum, however, were produced in the choruses, 
“To Thee, cherubim and seraphim continually do cry,” and 
“Day by day we magnify Thee.” Signor Belletti sang all the 
solos with the finest possible effect, and renewed the impression 
he created at the Great Handel Festival, in the air “ Vouchsafe, 
O Lord.” The selection from Judas Maccabeus produced even 
a more powerful impression than the thanksgiving hymn—a fact 
not to be wondered at, considering the more intimate familiarity 
of the public with the work, the greater ad captandum character 
of the music, and the more frequent opportunities for solo dis- 
plays. Moreover, if there were nothing else in Judas Maccabeus 
to awaken the enthusiasm of an audience, the singing of 
“Sound an alarm,” by Mr. Sims Reeves, would have that effect ; 
and, indeed, such an effect is anticipated, and looked for every 
time our great tenor sings the part of Judas, The principal 
vocalists included Mesdames Clara Novello and Lemmens Sher- 
rington, Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Palmer, Miss Freeman, Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Mr. Santley. These all distinguished themselves, 
more or less. Madame Novello sang, “ From mighty kings”— 
one of her most finished performances, if she would only con- 
descend to omit the questionable cadence at the end ; Mrs. 
Sunderland gave “ Wise men flattering ;” Madame Sherrington, 
“So shall the lute and harp awake ;” Miss Palmer, “ Father of 
heav’n ;” Mr. Santley, “The Lord worketh wonders ;” and 
Mr. Sims Reeves, the two war-songs of Judas, “ Call forth thy 
powers, my soul,” and “Sound an alarm.” Of course, the last- 
named did not fail to create the usual sensation, more especially 
as Mr. Sims Reeves was in splendid force, and sang with all his 
wonted manly vigour and grandeur of cs hg Mrs. Sunderland 
obtained the heartiest reception from the Bradford folk, with 
whom she is most deservedly a great favourite. From the 
choral displays, we can only single out for special mention, 
“Hear us,O Lord,” “We never will bow down,” “ Sing unto 
God,” and “See, the conquering hero comes.” The last—in 
which Mrs. Sunderland, Madame Sherrington, and Miss Free- 
man represented the three virgins—was encored in a tumult of 
applause and repeated. 

The first miscellaneous concert on Wednesday evening was a 
triumphant success in every point of view. The attendance at 
least equalled that of Tuesday evening, and, as a matter of course, 
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the company was more select. Stillthe lower-priced galleries were 
well filled; but in every direction there was an evident desire— 
not recognisable on Tuesday—to set off the person to the best 
advantage. The dresses, indeed, were splendid in the high- 
priced places, and forcibly recalled a drawing-room night at the 
Opera. The special attraction doubtless was Madlle. Titiens, 
whose name among modern cantatrici now stands second to 
none; although something of the prestige must be attri- 
buted to Miss Arabella Goddard, announced to perform 
in Beethoven's Choral Fantasia, and something to the 
Italian artists, Madame Nantier-Didiée, Signors Giuglini, Badiali, 
and Belletti. Our home singers obtained but little con- 
sideration in the re, the directors no doubt being de- 
sirous not to tax them too much after the day’s exertions, and 
mindful of what they had to undergo on the morrow. Mr. 
Sims Reeves had but one song assigned to him, and that a most 
unpretending one—Mr. Hatton’s “ Phoebe, dearest”—and yet it 
elicited an encore which was accepted. The audience seemed 
determined to make amends for the restraint imposed on them 
on Tuesday evening and Wednesday morning, and would fain 
have every piece twice over. As it was, they procured a repe- 
tition of ten pieces out of twenty-two, thus prolonging the enter- 
tainmeht a third of the time more than it would otherwise have 
occupied. Madame Clara Novello sang the recitative and air 
from Guillaume Tell, “Sombre forét,” and Mrs. Sunderland, 
Linley’s antiquated song, “O bid your faithful Ariel fly.” The 
latter wasencored. In the “Choral Fantasia” the solo voices were 
Mad. Lemmens Sherrington, Mrs.Sunderland, Miss Freeman, Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Coates, and Mr. Santley. Considering that 
the work was new to the Bradford choristers, the performance 
was quite wonderful, and everybody complimented Mr. W. 
Jackson upon the state of efficiency into which he had brought 
his forces, so strongly exemplified in the execution of Beet- 
hoven’s work. Miss Goddard created a powerful impression by 
her performance of the vem: in part, and more than satisfied 
all who had previously heard her, and—harder still to satisfy— 
those who had not previously heard her, but who, from her 
great reputation, expected the highest accomplishments from 
her. In the second part of the concert, Miss Goddard played 
Thalberg’s fantasia on Mose in Hgitto, and declined the very 
flattering encore her performance elicited. So much for the 
contributions of our native artists. 

Madlle, Titiens commenced with the grand air, “Non mi 
dir,” from Don Giovanni. It was good to begin with this, 
one of the artist’s most magnificent essays. dlle. Titiens 
ny astonished and enraptured her auditors, who, 
while she was singing, seemed—to speak metaphorically—to 
- hang upon her lips, sod held hard their breaths as fearful of 
losing a single note. The great artist followed with the 
popular cavatina from ZZ Z'rovatore, “ Tacea la notte ’—another 
magnificent vocal display, if not quite such good music; and 
sang also in the duet from the last act of the Trovatore, with 
Signor Badiali, and in a trio from J Lombardi, with Signor 
Giuglini, and Mr. Santley. The trio was redemanded and 
repeated. No new singer who has appeared for many years 
in Bradford, has created so profound an impression as Made- 
moiselle. Titiens. Signor Giuglini gave as his solos “ Della sua 
pace” and “La donna mobile.” The air from Don Giovanni 
sang exquisitely, but the romance from Jigoletio was not 
exactly in his line. Signor Giuglini resembles Rubini in 
one respect at all evonts—he shines most in pathetic 
music. He wants chigue for broad and energetic displays. 
Few singers, like Mario, can combine the instincts and 
power of Rubini and Mongini together. Signor Belietti intro- 
duced Ricci’s comic song “ Sulla poppa del mio brick,” which he 
sang, as he always sings, admirably; and Signor Badiali 
introduced a much better comic song, Rossini’s “Largo al 
factotum,” in which he was encored. After this highly demon- 
strative exhibition, the majority of the audience were heard 
to declare, that it was shameful for the London public to assert 
that Signor Badiali was sixty-four years of age. For their 
parts nothing would induce them to believe that he was more 
than forty-seven, or forty-eight at farthest. Madame Nantier- 
Didiée gave the romance of Armando di Gondi, “Son leggero 





nel amore,” from Maria di Rohan, but failed to produce the 
effect she generally does in the presence of metropolitan 
audiences. The other Italian performance comprised the 

uartet from Rigoletto, “Bella figlia dell’ amore,” by Mdlle. 

itiens, Madame Nantier-Didi¢e, Signors Guiglini and Badiali ; 
the comic duet from L’£lisir d’amore, between Adina and 
Dulcamara, by Madame Nantier-Didiée and Signor Belletti ; 
and the popular quintet from Cosi fan tutti. These were the 
contributions of the foreign artists to the programme of the first 
miscellaneous concert. 

The choristers were determined that they should not be over- 
looked among all these exotic triumphs, and accordingly sang 
so finely in Mendelssohn’s part-song, “O hills, O vales of 
pleasure,” and in the old madrigal, “ Down in a flow’ry vale,” @s 
to obtain a rapturous encore in both instances, The band 
executed three overtures—Fra Diavolo, Guillaume Tell, and 
Ruy Blas—each of which was received with unbounded applause, 
Rossini’s pee» -demanded so persistently, that there was no 
refusing, and Mr. Costa repeated it from the allegro. It was 
worth while going all the way from London to Bradford to 
hear three such overtures played by such a band at one 
concert. 

At the second morning performance, on Thursday, the atten- 
dance was notso good as was anticipated, although Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio, St. Paul, was the attraction. This noble work, your 
readers are aware, inaugurated the opening of St. George’s 
Hall, at the first triennial meeting, in 1853, and is a special 
favourite—not from that circumstance merely—with the Brad- 
ford people. Unfortunately it was “market-day,” a day 
fraught with serious interests and responsibilities to the 
trading population, and even big with hopes and fears to the 
higher class merchants, the duties of which cannot in any way 
dispense with their attendance, nor cannot, in many instances, 
be delegated to another person. How many people the market 
necessities kept away, I did not ascertain. The hall was cer- 
tainly strangely thin, but it was consoling to learn that amoung 
the absentees were numbers who had secured tickets for the 
week, so that, in reality, the assembly represented a good deal 
more money than one might suppose. Now that the results of 
the festival are ascertained, all fears are at an end; but I cer- 
tainly at one time coincided with the Bradford Observer in its 
apprehensions as to the result of the festival. The day looked 
very blank in the forenoon; but the sun came out gloriously 
before the shades of evening set in. I speak, of course, meta- 
phorically. Litterally, the day was fine throughout. 

The choruses of St. Paul are not familiar to the chorus-singers 
either in the metropolis or the provinces, because the oratorio is 
now seldom performed. St. Paul, which at its first production 
in Dusseldorf, obtained so eminent a success, and which was 
confirmed in England and elsewhere, seemed to pale before the 
superior lustre of Elijah, when it rose, like Arcturus or “Aphincus 
huge,” among the stars. That St. Paul has been unduly neglected, 
I have always thought, and you have never ceased enforcing. 
But this is not the place for speculation or disquisition, nor is 
either my business at present. The general performance 
of the oratorio was most admirable, so uniformly admirable, 
indeed, as to leave little room for criticism. The great points 
made by the choir were in “ Lord,thou alone art God,” “O great 
is the depth,” “The nations are now the Lord’s,” “Not only 
unto him,” “Stone him to death,” and the entire scene of the 
Conversion. These all produced a deep impression, and were 
given with a force and precision not to be excelled. Many other 
choruses might be cited as perhaps equally worthy of commen- 
dation ; but I have said enough to show the almost unvarying 
excellence of the choristers, which, in a work like St. Paul, new 
to most of them, was more creditable than any previous per- 
formance of the week. 

The principal soloists were Madame Clara Novello, Madame 
Sherrington, Miss Palmer, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Wilbye Cooper, 
Santley, and Signor Belletti. St. Paul is not the oratorio for solo 
singers, like Elijah, the Creation, the Messiah, Judas Maccabeus, 
and others, and this perhaps may in part account for its want of 
popularity, or, more properly, for its not being performed more 
frequently. It cannot be denied that numbers are attracted to 
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oratorios by a desire to hear particular songs sung by favourite 
singers, and that they will remain at home if they cannot hear 
one or the other. Many good judges are of opinion that St. 
Paul is a greater work than Elijah, which at all events shows— 
if it shows nothing else—that it is not want of superior ex- 
cellence which prevents its being heard oftener. Whoever was 
present at the performance on Thursday must have been satisfied 
of the grandeur and majesty of the work, for indeed, in my 
opinion, St, Paul was never before executed so magnificently, 
either in or out of London. 

The attendance in the evening presented a strong contrast to 
that of the morning. The hall was crowded in every part, and 
T looked about me in vain to see a seat unoccupied. I shall be 
byief with the concert, as indeed I did not see much in it greatly 
to admire. The best singing of the night was Mdlle. Titiens in 
the “Inflammatus,” with chorus, from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
and the grand air from Fidelio, and Mr. Sims Reeves in the 
scena, “ Thro’ the forest,” from Der Freischiitz. The remainder 
was manufactured of the ‘ used-up” ‘pieces of the season, and I 
shall therefore dismiss the solos and duets without a word. 
Rossini’s lovely trio and chorus, “ Carita,” however, I may say, 
was exquisitely sung by the choir, with Mesdames Titiens, 
Sherrington, and Nantier-Didiée as soloists, 

Miss Arabella Goddard played Beethoven’s grand pianoforte 
concerto in E flat, and Leopold de Meyer’s solo on airs from 
Ii Trovatore. The concerto was rather a trial on the patience 
of the good folks of Bradford, coming at the end of the first 
part, after so many fugitive pieces, and occupying nearly forty 
minutes in the performance. Such, nevertheless, was the power 
of sublime music, such the effect of magnificent playing, that the 
attention of the immense audience was absorbed tran heginaing 
to end of the concerto, the applause was uproarious and per- 
sistent at the end of each movement, and Miss Goddard retired 
from the platform overwhelmed with acclamations from all 
parts of the hall. In Leopold de Meyer’s brilliant and almost- 
impossible-to-execute fantasia, the fair pianist was encored, and 
substituted Thalberg’s “ Last Rose of Summer.” 

The band did not depart without carrying away their usual 
laurels, which they gloriously earned in the overtures to Semi- 
ramide and Preciosa, both of which were superbly executed, and 
furiously applauded. 

The attendance at The Messiah yesterday, as might have been 
supposed, was the largest considerably at the three morning 
performances, but fell short of any one of the evening concerts. 
Here we have proof positive that night is the most advantageous 
time for these festival entertainments, since no one will deny 
that The Messiah constitutes the greatest musical attraction in 
the provinces. Nevertheless, in this instance, nothing was lost 
by not transferring the performance of Handel's Oratorio from 
morning to evening, since the committee were enabled to pro- 
vide a still greater attraction than Zhe Messiah in Mr. W. Jack- 
son’s new cantata, The Year, which drew by far the largest 
audience of the seven performances. ‘That the people of 
Bradford should be enthusiastic about their townsman is not to 
be wondered at. Mr. Jackson has done a vast deal to benefit 
the operative classes in more ways than one. Most of his 
choristers are taken froin the factories, and have been dis- 
covered and manufactured into singers by his exertions and 
skill. By teaching them music, he has not only added ideas to 
the small stock of knowledge they previously possessed, and de- 
veloped talents that would otherwise have remained “ lock’d 
in their minds unknown,” but has created them new 
beings in the social scale, and raised in their hearts a 
love for what is beautiful, and a desire for what is 
truthful and good. Mr. W. Jackson, by the aid of the gospel 
of music, has effected more towards the purification and ame- 
lioration of the lower classes than a whole hierarchy of sacred 
ministrants. The good in fact he has achieved is incalculable, 
and cannot be over-estimated, and the inhabitants of Bradford 
may, therefore, stand exculpated from any serious charge of 
favoritism, when they exhibit towards him even the most 
extravagant demonstrations, It is probable that many of the 
townsfolk look upon Mr. Jackson as the greatest living com- 
poser, and would back him to write an opera against Meyerbeer 





or Auber, or a cantata against Macfarren or Sterndale Bennett : 
but the majority, I believe, exercise no judgment in the case. 
view him through the spectacles of their imagination—huge 
magnifiers—and Mr. Jackson is installed a gigantic hero, All 
things considered, this exorbitant admiration for one who has 
done so much to advance art and humanise the people is credit- 
able to the feelings of the inhabitants of Bradford, and must not 
be criticised too minutely. 

I have less to say of the performance of The Messiah than even 
of St. Paul. The execution was perhaps more irreproachable. 
The whole of the work being so familiar to the choir, gave them 
greater confidence and self-dependence, a result rather felt than 
understood in some of the grand choruses. I do not, however, 
rescind the praises bestowed on St. Paul, certainly the finest 
and most complete performance of that work I ever heard. The 
effect produced by the choruses, “For unto us a child is born,” 
‘‘ Hallelujah,” and “ Worthy is the Lamb,” at the great Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace, was still ringing in the ears and 
pulsating in the hearts of many who were present suomi in 
St. George’s Hall; but, nevertheless, none was disappointed, 
and the highest expectation was realised. The chorus was 
transcendent throughout. 

The soloists were Madame Clara Novello, Madame Lemmens 
Sherrington, Mrs, Sunderland, Miss Palmer, Miss Freeman, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Santley, and Signor 
Belletti. The performance of these artists in their respective 
parts may readily be guessed at. The only point for special 
notice was the extraordinary enthusiasm displayed for Mrs. 
Sunderland, when she sang “Rejoice greatly,” which, as the 
lady did not sing by any means in her best manner, and helped 
to spoil by a stupid and ill-executed cadence at the end, was 
altogether unwarrantable, and created anything but a pleasant 
feeling inthe room. Mrs. Sunderland is an immense favourite 
at Bradford, and Bradford, no doubt, has a right to be proud of 
her ; but, as she did not behave well on this occasion, Bradford 
should have reserved its outward manifestations until she 
deserved them. 

At the concert in the evening, near three thousand persons 
assembled. Mr. Jackson’s cantata was the attraction, and the 
committee was not wrong in their calculation when they 
thought they might be enabled to dispense with the attendance 
of the Italian artists. I am not going to criticise the new 
cantata. I may say, however, that it seemed to me unnecessarily 
long and incongruous, from the diversity of materials used, the 
poetry being taken from various writers, and strung together at 
random, An absence of melody was the chief fault I found. 
Nevertheless, the audience, at least a great section thereof, 
appeared enchanted, and roared their approbation after every 
piece. Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr, Santley, were the solo singers, none of whom 
created any remarkable sensation in any one performance. At 
the end of the cantata, Mr. Jackson was called for, and received 
with such a furor as defies my pen to relate. 

The rest of the programme was sufficiently excellent to make 
up for any short-comings. It included the Jupiter symphony 
of Mozart, the overture to Zampa, and vocal pieces from 
Mozart, Rossini, Mercadante, Hérold, Flotow, Verdi, and Rode. 
Hérold’s overture was encored. In the vocal music, encores 
were awarded to Madame Clara Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
in the duet, “Ai capricci della sorte,” from Rigoletto; and to 
Signor Belletti, in the air of the Podesta, “Il mio piano é pre- 
perato,” from La Gazza Ladra. 

The veritable proceedings of the Festival were brought to a 
termination with the National Anthem, in which all the 
principals took part. A tremendous call was then made for 
Mr. Costa, who appeared and was hailed with deafening accla- 
mations. Another summons for the Mayor of Bradford, Mr. 
Henry Brown, was answered by that distinguished functionary 
coming forward to the front of the Patrons’ Gallery and addres- 
sing the audience. From Mr. Brown’s speech it was gathered 
that the Festival was successful in a pecuniary sense, and that 
little thanks were due to the inhabitants of Bradford for the 
same. 

The attendance at the various performances were as follows :— 
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Tuesday evening (Zhe Creation), 2,431; Wednesday morning 
(Dettingen Te Deum and selection from Judas Maccabeus), 
1,836; Wednesday evening (Miscellaneous Concert), 2,296 ; 
Thursday morning (St. Paul), 1,422; Thursday evening (Mis- 


cellaneous Concert), 2,285; Friday morning (Zhe Messiah), 
3,271; Friday evening (Miscellaneous Concert—Jackson’s new 


cantata), 2,908. 


Total for the seven performances, 15,417. 





MARRIED. 


Ox the 30th instant, at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, by the Rev. H. D. 
Burrup, M.A., Wittram 8. Wesster, Esq. youngest son of 
Benjamin Webster, Exq., of Church-side, Kennington, to ANNE Saran, 
only daughter of W.S. Johnson, Esq., of 60, St. Martin’s-lane. 
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Tue history of the Oratorio in England has been attempted 
by many writers, but none, in our opinion, has satisfactorily 
traced its origin. The sacred composition, entitled “oratorio,” 
had its foundation in Italy, and is referred by competent 
authorities to the beginning of the fourteenth century. Such 
a work then, however, was a mere spiritual song, or collection 
of chants, hymns, and prayers with dialogue, given after 
evening service, or other devotions, to lure young persons 
to pious offices, and can no more be called the predecessor 
of the Oratorio than the ancient Mystery of modern Tragedy. 
In fact, if not coeval with Protestantism, the Oratorio was a 
direct consequence of the Reformation, and one of the most 
beneficial results of that stupendous politico-religious move- 
ment. The Roman Catholics, in their High Mass, may be 
said to have had their oratorio—which may indeed be rather 
denominated a sacred opera, or cantata. With the grand 
sacrificial ceremony of the Romanists was swept away its 
music ; and many of the finest works of the great masters, 
anathematised as blasphemous and idolatrous, were inter- 
dicted and denounced by legal enactments. Puritanism 
took a course diametrically opposite to that of Papistry, 
and music, as well as painting and statuary, was expelled 
from the churches. “The mind must not be distracted 
by external contemplation,” exclaimed the rigid sec- 
tarian, forgetful that in “hearing the word,” or listen- 
Ing to a sermon, he was committing an infraction of 
his own law. Fierce and intolerant Puritanism gave 
way to the milder form of Episcopalian doctrine, and 
music, severely chastened, as it was supposed, was received 
into the authorised form of the service, as not derogating 
from its solemnity. The human mind, however, is instinc- 
tively allured to music, and variety constitutes one of the 
necessities of man’s creations. Chants, and psalms, and 
intoned prayers, were found somewhat tedious, and recol- 
lection turned back with wistful longing to the magnificence 
of the “ Gloria in Excelsis,” the “ Credo,” the “ Agnus Dei,” 
and the “ Hallelujah.” Many a sound Church-of-England- 
man, in his musical heart, yearned to become a pernicious 
Papist, that he might be enabled to “hear his mass o’ Sun- 
days.” A direr influence, however, than the atmosphere of 
old Exeter Hall prevented him from carrying out his wishes, 
or even unburthening his thoughts. But the feeling for 
some change lived, and grew, and wrought its work in secret. 
The smothered fire broke out in the seventeenth century, 
and Handel fanned it into its brightest flame. The Oratorio, 
a8 1t 1s now constituted, was an absolute consequence of the 
restrictions on music in Protestant churches. The really 





religious are always musical. “ Music,” they argue—and not 
without a show of reasoning—“ is the only pleasure we have 
on earth which we know we shall enjoy hereafter in heav'n.” 
To such, “let us sing” is an equivalent to “let us pray.” 
True religion, in the fine old Protestant times, was not gratified 
by the musical expression given to its creed in orthodox places. 
It desired something more melodious and less monotonous, 
but disdained to take a hint from the Romish service. The 
churches, of course, remained inflexible, and would not open 
their doors to innovation. A sacred cantata, in a secular 
locality, was the compromise between the music of the mass 
and the plain psalm, and the genius of one composer elevated 
the simple composition into a sublime epic. Had there 
been no Reformation—had Catholicism still reigned supreme 
and alone—religion and a love for music, however remote 
from the serious, would not have been deemed incompatible, 
and no necessity might have presented itself for the institu- 
tion of the Oratorio. Whatever the origin of the Oratorio 
in its earliest form in other countries, its rise in England 
has certainly been owing to the subversion of the Catholic 
religion, whereby the music of the Mass was prohibited, and 
the necessity for some corresponding sacred musical enter- 
tainment established in its place. This we must acknow- 
ledge to be one of the consequences of the Reformation not 
noticed by any of the historians, and which may startle some 
of our non-musical readers in the perusal. 

When a certain grave and judicial daily journal writes a 
leading article on any subject, we may take for granted— 
and generally do so—that it is of vital consequence. It is 
not often our Jovian contemporary condescends to make 
music the theme of his most thoughtful lucubrations. To 
the great counsellor and sleepless guardian over the welfare of 
three kingdoms, speculations on art and disquisitions on 
things removed from public necessity rarely fall within the 
province of his pen. There are exceptions, however. We 
have inserted in another place an article on oratorios, which 
appeared a few days since in editorial type, and the perusal 
of which gave rise to our foregoing remarks. The writer 
handles his subject with dignity and power, and is evidently no 
mean amateur in music, nor one who takes his impressions 
second-hand. The Oratorio is treated with equal ability and 
pertinence as a social question and in a musical point of view, 
anditstrue placeassigned among the greatest productions of the 
human intellect. The article cannot fail to afford the highest 
gratification to all musicians, not only for the perspicuity and 
soundness of the arguments adduced, and the eloquence with 
which they are enforced, but as a sign of the times, proclaim- 
ing, in a manner not to be mistaken, the influence which 
music, and more especially sacred music, exercises on the 
present generation. Fast men, however uninformed and 
contumacious, are not entirely to be despised, since scoffers 
will always find converts, and ridicule is as contagious as 
laughter. Oratorios, we are sorry to say, as well as all 
other sacred compositions, and, indeed, even operatic works, 
when out of the region of the simple and common—Don 
Giovanni, Guillaume Tell, Fidelio, &c., to wit—have been 
branded by these silly revilers with the title “slow,” and 
those who love and admire them considered “ pretenders.” 
It is gratifying, nevertheless, to know that art in its 
grandest manifestations is making rapid strides among all 
classes, and that fashion and prejudice, formerly twin- 
antagonists to all advancement, are no further to be feared. 
The love for music, too, is no longer circumscribed, as it used 
to be. The public has grown more cosmopolitan in feeling. 
It can now listen with almost equal pleasure to an opera by 
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Verdi or Meyerbeer, and an oratorio by Handel or Men- 
delssohn ; can be amused with one of Mr. Balfe’s operas at 
Covent Garden, or entertained at a miscellaneous concert in 
St. James’s Hall. It is not to be denied, however, that 
Oratorio reigns triumphant as a motive power to the 
highest intellectual feast. If a grand musical festival is 
to be given in London, at the Crystal Palace, or in the pro- 
vinces, the Oratorio is indispensable. The fact is not to be 
disputed, and is worth a ship-load of theories. Upon this 
simplicity the writer of the article we have quoted has taken 
his stand and enunciated his discourse. 





Mr. Cuartes Keran’s management of the Princess’s 
Theatre has now come to its close ; but the loss that has been 
sustained by the play-going world is not yet appreciated. 
People just now are but slightly occupied with plays and 
play-houses. Excursions and out-door amusements are the 
order of the day, and, though there is always in London a 
population sufficiently numerous to support a few theatres, 
we do not believe that if the whole company of British 
actors indulged themselves with a short recess, their services 
would be greatly missed. 

But, when the season of winter approaches; when the 
continental tourists find themselves at home, with long 
evenings on their hands ; when the railway and the steamer 
are associated with notions of discomfort ; when the leaves 
of the Cremorne trees are dismally scattered over the Cre- 
morne walks; when, in short, the inhabitants of London 
return to the conviction that a theatre is an essential insti- 
tution in a civilised metropolis,—people cannot do otherwise 
than miss the one house, that has so Jong been devoted to 
Shakspere—the one manager of central London, whose 
genius has illustrated the works of the national poet. There 
will no doubt be plenty of recreation from St. James’s 
to Temple Bar, tut there will be nothing to look up 
to. We have already had dark days in this respect, 
but for the last nine years the poetical drama has stood 
forward in its ancient prominence, and it will be some time 
before we can learn to do without it. 

Let us bear in mind, too, that the “revivals” at the 
Princess’s have been the great theatrical events of the day, 
to which nothing else of the kind could be compared for 
importance. ‘The production of a new play does not cause 
so much excitement as is commonly supposed; on the 
contrary, a “first night” is often marked by a thin attend- 
ance. The less ardent patrons of theatrical amusements 
learn from their more enthusiastic friends something about 
the merits of a novelty, before they risk their precious time and 
money for the privilege of beholding it. But, from the very 
moment that one of Mr, Kean’s “revivals” was announced 
at the bottom of his bills, everybody knew that a great 
sight was “looming in the distance.” The play itself had of 
course been recognised, from time immemorial, as a master- 
piece of dramatic literature; while such was Mr. Kean’s 
high character for perfect production, that something 
admirable was expected as a matter of course. People 
were drawn to the Princess’s by the mere force of their anti- 
cipations, which were always exceeded, so that they always 
went home with a good report, The whole thing was so ex- 
quisite, that no one could possibly be disappointed. Thus 
Mr. Kean’s management of his theatre stood apart from 
every speculation in London. Persons who habitually 
shun theatres made an exception in his favour, the splendour 
of his achievements proving too much for any amount of 
prejudice, Just as a rigid protestant, who would never 





think of entering an ordinary Romanist Chapel, will enter 
with reverential steps the Cathedral of Milan or of Antwerp, 
so would the Puritan except from his abhorrence of stage- 
plays the revivals of Shakspere by Mr. Charles Kean. The 
works were too great—too instructive—to be reviled with 
mere common-place expressions. 

The speech with which Mr. Oharles Kean took leave of 
his public, on Monday, was of a kind that none but a con- 
scientious artist and thoroughly honest man could deliver, 
By the irresistible argument of figures, he showed that the 
rate of expenditure at which he had managed his theatre 
could only be accounted for on the hypothesis that he was 
an enthusiastic lover of his art, and not a mere trader in 
public amusement. To the devoted service of Mrs, Kean he 
alluded in terms of affectionate gratitude, which he almost 
accompanied with his tears, and which awakened the sym- 
pathy of all who heard him. But by way of compensation 
he caused roars of laughter by his sarcastic repetition of the 
nonsense that has been uttered on the subject of his scenery 
and costumes. 

The audience were in every way worthy of the artist. The 
last event that he will connect with his management will be 
one long, interrupted thunder of acknowledgment, such as 
genuine feeling could alone achieve. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ORGAN OF ST. JOHN’S, PUTNEY. 

S1r,—The organ in St. John’s Church, Putney, has been built by us, 
and not, as your article of the 13th assumes, by Messrs. Gray and 
Davison. 

On a former occasion we had to request your attention to similar 
inaccuracy, the Panopticon organ having then been set down as the 
production of the same firm. 

By inserting this you will oblige your obedient servants, 

Wiitiam Hirt & Sov. 


Aug. 19, 1859. 


Mr. Grorcr Macrariang, the well-known player on the 
cornet-i-piston, has been appointed to engage a military concert 
and quadrille band, of which he is to be the band-master, for 
the Great Eastern steam-ship. 


Guovcester Musica Festivat.—The full programme of the 
137th meeting of the choirs is in no way remarkable, or in any 
respect different to those which have preceded it for so many 
years. As, however, no one expects novelty to be produced at 
either Gloucester, Worcester, or Hereford, so none can be dis- 
appointed at the unvarying Dettingen, the unchangeable Tallis, 
or the immutable Jones in D. Neither can surprise be experi- 
enced that the Elijah should have been repeated regularly each 
year since °47, and the Messiah since—well—since—we can’t say 
when. The selection on the miscellaneous day is not charac- 
terised by the best taste in the arrangement,—commencing as it 
does with excerpts from Beethoven's Mount of Olives, followed 
by a portion of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and concluding with 
Spohr’s Last Judgment. The only variation in the schemes of 
the evening concerts is the production of Dr. Sterndale Bennett's 
cantata The May Queen on the Wednesday, and at each of the 
others, devoting the first part to one composer, Tuesday 
being appropriated to a selection from Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, and Thursday to a selection from Rossini’s operas. 
One symphony only is given—Beethoven in D; the overtures 
being Don Giovanni, as aforesaid, Hérold’s Zampa, and Weber’s 
Oberon, with one of Rossini’s, name unknown at present. In the 
miscellaneous vocal selection we find the name of Verdi half a 
dozen times, Mendelssohn twice, H. Smart twice, Weber the 
same number, the remaining signatures being Duggan, Leslie, 
Flotow, Ganz, Haydn (we take them in the order in which they 
appear), Benedict, Donizetti, F, Berger, Ricci, Bellini, Balfe 
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Mercadante, and Hatton, who each give a taste of their quality. 
The principal vocalists engaged are Mesdames Clara Novello, 
Dolby, Clare Hepworth, and Lascelles, Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Montem Smith, Thomas, and Signor Belletti, Mdlle. Titjens, 
Signors Giuglini, Vialetti, and Badiali being specially retained 
for the evening concerts, The orchestra numbers 70 performers, 
instrumentalists, and some 230 vocalists, altogether amounting 
to 300, a number quite sufficient to render justice to the music 
and fill with their sound the Cathedral or Shire Hall. At the 
head of the violins stand Messrs. Blagrove and Sainton, who 
respectively do duty as leaders morning and evening. Mr. R. Bla- 
grove is principal tenor, Mr. Lucas commanding the violoncellos, 
aud Mr. Howell the double basses. The wind instruments 
include Messrs. Pratten, Nicholson, Williams, Lazarus, C. and 
T. Harper, Cioffi, &c., Mr. Trust presiding at the harp, and 
Mr. Chipp, as usual, ruling (or rolling) the drums. Mr. Amott 
conducts, Mr. Townshend Smith officiates at the organ, giving 
a voluntary the first morning, and Mr. Done, at the pianoforte, 
as accompanyists for the evening concerts. Miss Summerhayes 
(aname new to Londoners) is engaged as solo pianist, being 
announced for Beethoven’s choral fantasia and a solo, The 
tickets are selling rapidly, and we have no doubt that the 
festival will be well supported, and in no degree less suc- 
cessful pecuniarily than those of 1853 and 1856, when it will be 
remembered that a surplus was declared—a piece of good 
fortune of which Gloucester alone seems to possess the monopoly 
among the Choirs. 

Tue Oxford Journal, of date the 27th ultimo, apropos of Mr. 
George Tedder’s concert, at the Town Hall, writes in high terms 
of approbation of the singing of Miss Emily Gresham, who sang 
three times, and was encored in all her songs. These were, 
“The power of love” from Satanella, “Home, sweet home,” and 
“Comin’ through the rye.’ Mr. George Tedder, too, was 
warmly applauded, and encored in “Ever of thee” and “The 
red-cross knight.” Miss Leffler also contributed some favourite 
ballads, and Mr. Cooke—“the celebrated comic singer from 
Albert Smith’s entertainment,” as the Oxford Journal styles 
- ndbaaatieesie a comic medley after the manner of John 

arry. 

From A Leeps CorrESPONDENT we learn that Malle. Piccolo- 
mini made so great a hit in La Traviata, at the Princess’s Theatre, 
on Tuesday evening—one performance only of Verdi’s favourite 
opera being announced—as to necessitate the manager, Mr. W. 
8. Thorne, to come forward at the fall,of the curtain, and give it 
out for repetition. Mdlle. Piccolomini was supported by Signor 
Belart (Alfredo), Mdlle. Dell’ Anese (Annina), Signor Aldighieri 
(Germont), and Signor Vialetti (Il Dottore). Great alterations 
have been made in the Princess’s Theatre, which is now one of 
the neatest and best regulated play-houses in the provinces. The 
theatre was crowded in every part, and Mdlle. Piccolomini 
recalled many times before the curtain. Signor Biletta was 
the conductor. 

Leeps Town Hatt Orcan.—Last Saturday evening, Mr. 
Broughton gave a performance on this instrument before a 
good audience. During the weck, several of the renowned 
musicians and musical critics who were attending the Bradford 
Festival have visited Leeds, for the purpose of inspecting and 
hearing the grand organ in our Town Hall. Mr. Spark has 
played to them, and exhibited the beauties of the instrument. 
All who have heard the organ have expfessed their warm 
admiration of its tone, power, and mechanical resources. 
Amongst the visitors have been Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Bowley 
(manager of the Crystal Palace), several members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society’s Committee, Mr. Brownsmith, &c. 

Mr. Buacrove.—As at the previous Bradford festivals, Signor 
Costa was selected as conductor, whose vast experience and 
talents entitle him to be distinguished as the chief amongst his 
compeers. With a band of some of the finest instrumentalists 
living at his command, a great amount of trouble was saved 
the committee by giving Signor Costa a carte blanche for their 
engagement. But whilst this plan has much to recommend it 
every, musician must feel regret that so talented, amiable, an 
respected a violinist as our countryman, Mr. Blagrove, should 
be, by its operation, shut out from participating in the honours 








of an English festival, simply because he is not a member 
the Royal Italian Opera band. By this plan, too, an injustice Ha 
done to our eminent local instrumentalists, not one of whom has 
been engaged for the festival. No one, we apprehend, will 
venture to say that the band at the Leeds festival last year was 
at all inferior to that engaged at Bradford ; yet, in the former. 
there was a proper recognition of the talent of nearly all local 
performers of merit.—Leeds Express (Critique on the Bradford 
festival). c 





FOREIGN. 

Paris.—The Courier de Paris announces, that Mdlle. 'Taglioni 
had departed for Switzerland, with the intention of passing 
some “9 © with her charming daughter, in her magnificent villa, 
on the banks of the Lake of Como. The celebrated danseuse 
will return to Paris early in September, to finish the ballet 
she is composing for Mdlle. Emma Livry, her worthy pupil. 
This new creation, it is affirmed, is anxiously awaited at the 
Grand-Opéra, reports the most favourable having already gone 
forth as to the interesting nature of the subject, together with 
the magnificent scenery, splendid decorations, and dresses 
involved in its production. The name has not transpired. M. 
Flotow is busy writing music to a new book supplied him by M. 
Gustave Oppelt, the collaborateur of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Saxe Coburg. This work, we hear, is destined for the 
Grand-Opéra or the Opéra-Comique. Indra, too, we under- 
stand, will be produced during the winter at one of the principal 
lyric theatres of Paris. If the correspondent of the IJndé- 
pendance Belge is to be credited, the Emperor has already come 
to a decision on the plans proposed to him for the reconstruction 
ofthe Grand-Opéra. The site chosen is upon the Boulevards, and 
the place the top of the new street, the Rue de Rouen. The 
works will be commenced forthwith, and the building will be 
completed in two years. The departure from Paris of the Prince 
Poniatowski, will not delay, as was at first supposed, the re- 
hearsals of the new opera, Pierre de Medicis, which will com- 
mence the day after the first representation of Romeo et Juliette. 
Madame Charton Demeur is about to leave Paris for St. Peters- 
burg, where she is engaged for the Italian Opera, and will make 
her first appearance in Dinorah in the Pardon de Ploérmel, M. 
Bonnehée has made his rentrée at the Grand-Opéra in the 
Trouvére, as the Count di Luna. 

Vieyna.—Madlle. Czillag performed, for the first time this 
season, the character of Valentine, in the Huguenots, at the 
Court Theatre, with brilliant success. 

Cosourc.—By order of His Royal Highness the reigning 
Duke of Saxe Cobourg, the season will open with the Meunier de 
Méran, the new opera of M. Flotow, which has obtained so 
favourable a reception at Hombourg. The French translation 
has deen confided by M. Flotow to M. Gustave Oppelt, the 
author of the translation of Stradella. 

Naptizs.—During the past season, a young and very handsome 
cantatrice, Mdlle. Belmont, has been singing the rd/e of Rosina, 
in the Barbiere, with great success. 

Wourzsourc.—Spohr lately honoured with his presence a grand 
solemnity, which was given here by the members of the Royal 
Institute of Music, when his celebrated oratorio, The Last 
Things, was performed. After the concert, a laurel crown was 
presented to the glorious veteran, in the midst of the most 
enthusiastic applause from the entire audience. : 

AmsTeRDAM.—The new direction of the Theatre Royal is about 
to establish a German opera. The king has granted an annual 
subvention of ten thousand florins, and the town has given nine 
thousand. ; 

Bapen-BapEen.—The grand annual concert, postponed this 
year on account of the unfavourable state of political affairs, was 
announced for Monday the 29th ult., under the direction of M. 
Hector Berlioz. The first part was to comprise, among other 
things, the first four movements of M. Berlioz’s Roméo et uliette, 
the strophes and scherzetto of the prologue sung by Mad. Pauline 
Viardot and M. Lefort, and variations from La Cenerentola by 


Mad. Viardot. 
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MR. KEAN’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


WE give, below, the speech which, on Monday last, was 
delivered by Mr. Charles Kean to perhaps the most densely 
thronged and enthusiastic audience that ever was assembled 
within the walls of a theatre. Would we could convey an 
adequate idea of the eloquence and pathos with which it was 
spoken by our great tragedian :— 


** LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—This night concludes my managerial 
career. The good ship which I have commanded for nine years, through 
storm and sunshine, calm and tempest, is now about to re-enter harbour, 
and, in nautical phrase, to be paid off—its able and efficient crew dis- 
persed, soon, however, to be re-commissioned under a new captain, 
to sail once more, as I sincerely hope, on a prosperous voyage. 
It is always painful to bid adieu to those with whom we have been 
associated long and intimately; how deeply, then, must I feel this 
moment of separation from my constant supporters, patrons, friends, 
never to meet again under the same relative circumstances. You 
have accompanied me through seasons of incessant toil and intense 
anxiety, but your encouragement has lightened my labours, and 
your approbation has compensated me for manifold difficulties and 
disappointments. I may, perhaps, be expected, onan occasion like the 
present, to make some allusions to the principles of management I have 
invariably adopted. I have always entertained the conviction that in 
illustrating the great plays of the greatest poet who ever wrote for the 
advantage of man, historical accuracy might be so blended with pictorial 
effect that instruction and amusement would go hand in hand, 
and that the more completely such a system was carried out, so 
much more valuable and impressive would be the lesson conveyed. 
In fact, I was anxious to make the theatre a school as well as a 
recreation, and the reception given to the plays thus submitted to your 
judgment, combined with the unprecedented number of their repeti- 
tions, bear, I think, conclusive evidence that my views were not alto- 
gether erroneous. I find it impossible to believe, as some have asserted, 
that because every detail is studied with an eye to truth, such a plan 
can in the most remote degree detract from the beauties of the poet. 
My admiration—I may say, adoration—of Shakspere would never 
have allowed me to do that which I could possibly conceive would be 
detrimental to his mighty genius, nor can I suppose that this great 
master would have been more highly esteemed had I been less correct 
in the accessories by which I surrounded him. I would venture to ask 
if, in the play of this evening, you have lost one jot of the dramatic 
interest because, in the ball-room at York-place, and at the Queen’s 
Trial at Blackfriars, every incident introduced is closely adopted from 
the historical descriptions recording those very events as they 
actually occurred above three hundred years ago? I would ask, I 
repeat, whether the fall of Wolsey has been thereby rendered less 
effective, or the death of Katherine less solemn and pathetic? 
I would also venture to add, that I do not think you would have 
been more impressed with the address of King Henry V. to his army 
at Agincourt, had it been delivered to a scanty few, incorrectly attired, 
and totally undisciplined, instead of a well-trained mass of men, repre- 
senting the picture of a real host, clothed and accoutred in the exact 
costume of the time, I remember that when I produced the Winter's 
Tale, as a Greek play—that is, with Greek dresses, Greek custome, and 
Greek architecture—an objection was raised by some, that, although 
the scene was situated at Syracuse, then a Greek colony, whose King 
consults the celebrated oracle of Delphi, yet the play was said to be 
essentially English, and ought to be so presented, because allusions 
in various parts bore reference to this country and to the period when 
the author wrote. You would, perhaps, ladies and gentlemen, have been 
somewhat astonished and perplexed to have seen the chest containing 
the answer of the Greek oracle to the Greek king—supposed to have been 
delivered above 2,000 years ago—borne upon the stage by the Beef- 
eaters of Queen Elizabeth; you would, perhaps, have been equally 
surprised to have witnessed at this theatre Leontes, as a Greek king, 
in the last act, attired as Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ; and yet 
such an incongruity was accepted within the last twenty years. 
{ have been blamed for depriving Macbeth of a dress never 
worn at any period or in any place, and for providing him instead 
with one resembling those used by the 
with whom the country of this chieftain was in constant intercourse. 
Fault was also found in my removal of the gorgeous banquet, and 
its gold and silver vessels, together with the massive candelabras (such 
as no highlander of the eleventh century ever gazed upon), and with 
the substitution of the more appropriate feast of coarse fare, served 
upon rude tables, and lighted by simple pine torches. I was admo- 
nished that such diminution of regal pomp impaired the strength of 


surrounding nations | 





Macbeth’s motive for the crime of murder, the object being less 
dazzling and attractive. Until that hour I had never believed that the 
Scottish thane had an eye to King Duncan’s plate. I had imagined 
that lofty ambition, the thirat of power, and the desire of supreme 
command developed themselves with equal intensity in the human 
heart, whether the scene of action might be the palace of a European 
monarch or the wigwam of an American Indian. In the tragedy of 
Macbeth I was condemned for removing splendour that was utterly 
out of place, while in Henry VIII. I was equally condemned for its 
introduction where it was in place, and inv perfect accordance with the 
time and situation. I was told I might be permitted to present a true 
picture of ancient Assyria in Lord Byron’s Sardanapalus, but on no 
account must I attempt to be equally correct in Shakspere’s Macbeth 
—that drama must remain intact, with all its time-honoured con- 
ventional improprieties. What would the poet gain, and how 
much would the public lose, by the perpetuation of such ab- 
surdities? Why should I present to you what I know to be 
wrong, when itis in my power to give what I know to be right ? 
If, as it is sometimes affirmed, my system is injurious to the poet, it 
must be equally so to the actor ; and surely my most determined oppo- 
nents will admit that at least I have pursued a very disinterested policy 
in thus incurring for many years so much labour and expense for the 
purpose of professional suicide. Had I been guilty of ornamental in- 
troductions for the mere object of show and idle spectacle, T should 
assuredly have committed a grievous error ; but, ladies and gentlemen, 
I may safely assert that in no single instance have I ever permitted 
historical truth to be sacrificed to theatrical effect. As a case in point, 
let me refer to the Siege of Harfleur as presented on this stage ; it was 
no ideal battle, no imaginary fight ; it was a correct representation of 
what actually had taken place; the engines of war, the guna, banners, 
fire-balle, the attack and defence, the barricades at the breach, the con- 
flagration within the town, the assault and capitulation, were all taken 
from the account left to us by a priest who accompanied the army—was 
an eye-witness, and whose Latin MS. is now in the British Museum. 
The same may be said of the episodes in Henry V. and Richard IL. ; 
indeed, whatever I have done has been sanctioned by history, to which 
I have adhered in every minute particular. To carry out this system 
the cost has been enormous—far too great for the limited arena in 
which it was incurred ; as a single proof, I may state, that in this little 
theatre, where £200 is considered a large receipt, and £250 an extra- 
ordinary one, I expended in one season alone a sum little short of 
£50,000. During the run of some of the great revivals, as they are 
called, I have given employment—and consequently weekly payment— 
to nearly five hundred and fifty persons; and if you take into 
calculation the families dependent on these parties, the number I 
have thus supported may be multiplied by four. Those plays, from 
the moment they first suggested themselves to my mind until their 
first production, occupied each about a twelvemonth in preparation. 
In improvements and enlargements to this building, to enable the re- 
presentation of these Shaksperean plays, I have expended about 
£3,000. This amount may, I think, be reckoned at or above 
£10,000, when I include the additions made to the general stock, 
all of which, by the terms of my lease (with the exception 
of our own personal wardrobe), I am bound unconditionally 
to leave behind me on my secession from management. I men- 
tion these facts simply as evidence that I was far more actuated 
by an enthusiastic love of my art than by any expectation of personal 
emolument. Having said thus much, I need not deny that 1 have 
been no gainer in a commercial sense ; more restricted notions, and a 
more parsimonious outlay, might, perhaps, have led to a very different 
result; but I could not be induced by such considerations to check 
my desire to do what I considered right, and what would, in my 
opinion, advance the best interests of my profession. Whatever loss I 
have sustained, is amply recompensed by the favour you have bestowed 
upon my efforts. So far, indeed, from regretting the past, if I could 
recall the years gone by, with renewed health and strength, I would 
gladly undertake the same task again, for a similar reward. I do not 
now retire from the direction of this theatre through any feelings of 
disappointment, but from the remembrance of the old adage, ‘The 
pitcher goes often to the well, but the pitcher at last may be broken. 
Mind and body require rest, after such active exercise for nine years, 
during the best period of my life, and it could not be a matter of sur- 
prise if I sunk under a continuance of the combined duties of actor 
and manager of a theatre, where everything has grown into gigantic 
proportions—indeed, I should long since have succumbed, had I not 
been sustained and seconded by the indomitable energy and the devoted 
affection of my wife. You have only seen her in the fulfilment 
cf ‘ser professional pursuits, and are, therefore, unable to estimate 
+t value of her assistance and counsel—she was ever by my side 
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in the hour of need, ready to revive my drooping spirits and to 
stimulate me to fresh exertion. I cannot allow this opportunity to 
pass without correcting au erroneous impression which has to some 
extent gone abroad, that, in retiring from management, I also con- 
templated retirement from the stage. I have neither announced nor 
conceived such intention, but, on the contrary, I hope, if my life be 
spared, at least for a limited number of years, to appear as an actor. 
The necessity of fulfilling a long round of provincial engagements will 
cause a considerable time to elapse before I can again have an oppor- 
tunity—should such an opportunity ever arise—of meeting my London 
friends; but, though far away, memory will constantly revert to the 
brilliant scenes I have witnessed here, and conjure up visions of the 
bright eyes, encouraging smiles, and gratulating voices which have so 
often cheered me on my course. I can never forget that whatever 
triumphs I may have achieved, whatever reputation I may haye won, 
whatever I may have been enabled to accomplish towards the advance- 
ment of dramatic art, I owe to you, my best friends—to you the public. 
Let me fondly cherish the hope that you will sometimes bestow a 
thought on the absent wanderer, and, confiding in your sympathy and 
regard, I now respectfully and gratefully take my leave, bidding you— 
‘farewell, a long farewell.’ ” 


THE DEATH OF LEIGH HUNT. 

Leten Hont died on Sunday morning at Putney, where he 
had been residing for some weeks, He had long been in a 
delicate state of health, but the immediate illness which caused 
his death was but of short duration. He passed away at the 
last almost without pain. He was born on the 19th of October, 
1784, and had thus nearly completed his seventy-fifth year. 

Leigh Hunt may be said to have been the last of a group of 
poets and essayists who achieved fame almost contempora- 
neously in the earlier years of this century. His name and 
writings have been associated with those of Byron, Shelley, 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, Moore, 
Jeffery, and many more, all of whom are now passed away. The 
five first-named were his personal friends and associates. The 
character of Leigh Hunt’s writings is very varied. 

Tn days when Liberal opinions were dangerous he expressed 
them firmly and fearlessly, and suffered with calm constancy 
an imprisonment which a slight submission could have easily 
evaded. His rank asa poet isa matter more for literary dis- 
quisition than for any biographical sketch ; few will deny the 
happiness and beauty of many of the passages in the Story of 
Rimini, his longest and probably his best-known poem. Of 
late years his writings have not been many. His latest book 
was The Old Court Suburb, a pleasant genial gossip about Ken- 
sington. He was a contributor to Household Words, and up to 
within the last few weeks he supplied an occasional contribution 
to the Spectator. 

In the year 1847, the Queen, at the recommendation of Lord 
John Russell, bestowed on him a pension of £200 a year. 
Among the more important of his poetical works are his Cap- 
tain Sword and Captain Pen, The Palfrey, the collection of his 
narrative poems entitled Stories in Verse; and his Legend of 
Florence, a play in five acts, which we may mention as being a 
favourite with Her Majesty, who went several times to see it per- 
formed at Covent Garden, and moreover had it played before 
her at Windsor. First on the list of his prose works we may 
Place his Sir Ralph Esher, a novel, or rather fictitious auto- 
biography of a gentleman of the court of Charles the Second. 
Many of the essays and poems which were gathered by Leigh 
Hunt into volumes originally appeared in various periodical 
publications of his editing, such as the Reflector, the Liberal, the 
London Journal, and the Tatler ; in some of which he had Lamb, 
Hazlitt, Lord Byron, and Shelley for his coadjutors, 











POPULARITY OF THE ORATORIO. 
(From the Times.) 


WueEn Parliament is over, musical festivals begin. Music 
now holds her court in the country. Liverpool one year, 
Birmingham another, Bradford now, open their lofty, spacious, 
and majestic halls to admit her with her suite and retinue, her 
thousand voices, and the whole vast creation of art which she 
has formed around her. The musical festival is an English 
institution ; it takes its place by the side of other great erections 
of law or custom in Church or State. Our recreations as well as 
our politics have a constitution; everybody is supposed, at 
certain intervals, to hear an oratorio. An oratorio—grand 
word—stands for a certain perfect combination of everything 
that is sublime, sacred, impressive, majestic, and, we may almost 
add, dogmatic and didactic in musical shape of which we are 
justly proud. We go to an oratorio of Handel as we go to 
a view of the Alps, or St. Peter’s at Rome, or to the Falls of 
Niagara, if we are so adventurous, in order to be wound up, to 
be raised to a mood of real sublimity, to have our nature brought 
out, to feel a succession of grand ideas passing through the mind, 
which hardly recognises itself in such lofty company, and is 
astonished at seeing its humble prosaic interior converted into 
magnificent state chambers and suites of apartments entertain- 
ing the imposing, however dim and shadowy assemblage. And 
music is more unerring and certain of its results than mountains 
or rivers, or architecture, or —— or painting, or anything 
visible. It is an old remark, that we go to see some grand 
sight, and find when we have got there that we cannot feel the 
least impressed ; in vain we apply the screw, stare hard, summon 
up all the reasons why we should be in ecstasy,—our minds, like 
children, do not behave well when they are wanted, and the 
mood we want will not be forced. There is a great deal of 
effort in admiring objects of sight, but the ear is more 
accommodating ; we are passive under sound, which makes 
its impressions easily, without requiring such laborious co- 
operation. 

The popularity of the oratorio is the more remarkable fact 
from the circumstance that it is a complete defiance of Puri- 
tanism. There are religious scruples felt in some quarters 
against it on the ground of its mixing religion with gaiety, and 
bringing crowds, with all their fashionable display, to nod and 
chat at their ease between the most solemn passages of Scrip- 
ture, which form the words of the music, bringing in the 
deepest doctrines. We need not dwell, however, on this class 
of scruples, which has not much weight with the generality, 
from the circumstance, we presume, that religion and the world 
are a good deal mixed up together in this sublunary scene, and 
that it is very difficult to help it; because, in truth, the 
oratorio defies a much deeper and more fundamental Puritan 
seruple than this—viz. the objection to sstheticism alto- 
gether, to the principle of developing the religious feeling 
and sentiment by means of art, and addresses itself to the senses . 
Any one must see at a glance that in principle it is perfectly 
absurd to object to a — or sculpture as a medium of reli- 
gious impression, and not to object to music. Take a great 
popular oratorio of Handel, it is, in fact, one of the most magni- 
ficent creations of art that the world has ever had presented to 
it for the expression and development of religious feeling. No 
Crucifixions or Transfigurations of Raffaelle or Rubens, no sculp- 
tured form representing the most sacred, transcendental, and 
mysterious of all acts, ever appealed to the senses more over-~ 
peesegy than the musical expressions of religious truth given 
in one of these great productions. A movement of Handel is 
the poetry, sculpture, painting, and everything else of the ear. 
All Antwerp, Milan, and even Rome itself, as worlds of 
religious art, are concentrated in one of those solos or choruses 
which fix all ears, still in an instant the restless thought of 
thousands, and stamp one idea upon the whole mass. If any- 
thing is wstheticism this is, for it is a distinct elaborate 
application of art in sound to embody religious thought, to elicit 
religious feeling, and to clothe doctrinal truth with a form 
of exquisite beauty addressed to one of the senses, through 
which it takes captive the inner mind, subduing it into a 
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passive receptacle of the thought and feeling which it thus illus- 
trates! Yet innocent crowds flock to these oratorios every 
season in the country, and every week in London, without the 
slightest idea that they are countenancing art in religion, that 
they are enjoying anything in common with the Continental 
esthetics, or that they are not the most zealous and stanch of 
Protestants on this question, Nor is there the slightest reason 
why they should not enjoy these triumphs of art in the sphere 
of religion, or why they should even harbour suspicion, or appre- 
hend the necessity to prohibit religious luxuries. Certain lines 
and walks of art, from having been pony abused, may be 
fairly treated with some jealousy; and yet the principle itself 
may be freely welcomed and embraced, that we are intended 
to be impressed, and impressed religiously, through our senses. 
The Oratorio, however, may, perhaps, be regarded as in a 
degree a substitute for some religious luxuries of which a 
sober and sensible restriction deprives us. We are property 
restricted in the use of painting and sculpture from aiding reli- 
gious impressions, and therefore we go more readily into music, 
The place of the Oratorio in our popular religious system, how- 
ever disguised under the mask of an amusement, is quite a 
phenomenon of the day; nor can we observe the crowds 
which fill our metropolitan halls for so large a part of the year 
to hear these splendid triumphs of religious music, without 
seeing that there must be some influence accompanying this 
extraordinary use of the instrument of art. People are never 


tired of hearing Handel; he has become one of the great, 


English powers and influences; it is no exaggeration to 
say that Zhe Messiah is a great exponent and inter- 
preter of Scripture, exercising enormous influence upon 
large masses. It has been said that every sermon ought 
to be a condensation of the whole Gospel; this rule is open to 
criticism, but Zhe Messiah is, in a way, an exemplification of it. 
The whole deep pathos attaching to the great fundamental acts 
of the Christian dispensation, and to the doctrines founded upon 
them, is brought out with an overpowering force in that great 
work of art which strikes home to and lays the strongest hold 
of the popular mind. It has created a Christian imagination 
in thousands who would not have gained one from other sources, 
sermons, or books, however ably these may sustain a Christian 
belief ; it has imprinted great scenes and pathetic action upon 
minds in which abstract truth would only else have resided. 
The Oratorio has triumphed over the jealousy of English Puri- 
tanism; it subdues even the hardness of mercantile life—the 
great emporiums of trade erect their spacious halls for its accom- 


modation, and our religious music becomes a popular phenomenon, 








BEETHOVEN’S FIDELIO. 
(From the Wiederrheinische Musik-Zeitung.) 

Berore us lies a short work, by C, E. R. Alberti: Ludwig van 
Beethoven asa dramatic Composer. An esthetical Valuation of 
his dramatic Compositions, especially of his Fidelio. For Lovers 
of Music, Stettin, T. von der Nahmer (Miller), 126 pp., 
small 8yo, 

We must commence by observing, in explanation of the title, 
that the author reckons Beethoven’s overtures to Coriolanus 
and HLymont (as well as the intermediate music) among the 
“ dramatic ” compositions, a nomenclature opposed to musical 
custom, and all the more obscure in itself, as the author subse- 
quently says that the Zymont music must be considered pro- 
gramme music, 

The principal aim Herr Alberti has in view is the exaltation 
of Fidelio, and the same thing happens to him as to all other 


devotees ; he has eyes and ears only for one single object, and 


his partiality renders his critical powers unjust or purblind, 
towards many other things that are beautiful, 

We love and admire Beethoven’s Fidelio as one of his finest 
works, but we have, also, studied it deeply, and even collected a 
large stock of materials for an analysis, the execution of which 
we have no intention of abandoning. Yet, however satisfactory 
and elevating we have found the resuli of the labour of 
love we have bestowed on this admirable work, we cannot 
possibly agree with Herr Alberti’s suming up ;:— 

“ Fidelio is that opera, which, as a oneful musically-dramatie work 
of art, excels all former works, and is surpassed by no subsequent one.” 





Before entering on the consideration of Fidelio, the author 
gives usa “ Retrospective glance on Opera,” generally, in which 
however, he really treats only of Gluck and Mozart, while he 
merely alludes, in a cursory way, to Cherubini, whose dramatic 
and sacred compositions offer the most and nearest points of re- 
semblance to Beethoven’s Fidelio and Masses. With regard to 
Gluck, he shares the old error, that opera should have proceeded 
consistently in the path opened by that composer. That it has 
not done so, he endeavours to prove (page 6) by citing mere 
material facts, while he does not mention, or, perhaps, does not 
acknowledge, the true reason, namely, the wrongfulness of 
the principle in its consequences; the last supposition 
however, is scarcely credible, as he himself defines Gluck’s 
mode of creation as “accompanied by constant ssthetically- 
critical reflection,” and also states that “a great fertility 
of musical invention is not precisely the most prominent quality 
of his artistic genius.” Since the time when Gluck, in the: 
necessary reaction against the melodie encroachments of the 
Italians, instead of placing himself before, placed himself behind 
the true medium (exactly as R. Wagner does at present), the 
assertion, in the dedication of Alcestis, that the words “are the 
correct and well-defined drawing which the music has to colour,” 
has been incessantly repeated. If the music does not treat the 
poem in a far more noble sense than that of a mere colourist, if 
it does not—itself both drawing and colouring at once—add 
something entirely new of its own, that, budding ont in primitive 
creative power, clings round the words as though the latter 
were a mere trelliswork to support the ivy, it has attained 
simply the stage of a scholastic exercise or dilletante-amuse- 
ment, but not, in any way, the elevation of art.—(See Dr. Ed. 
Hanslick, on The Beautiful in Music, second edition, p. 25). 

Tt is by these Gluckian principles that the author measures 
Mozart as well. He is, however, not clear about the ¢wo prin- 
ciples which obtain in opera, and the wnion of which first 
renders it a special branch of art, namely the principle of 
dramatic truth, and that of musical beauty. Ever since opera 
has existed, indeed, has this conflict also existed. It is com- 
pletely erroneous to suppose that the oldest Italians were 
entirely regardless of the text and the situation, and, therefore, 
of dramatic truth, for, had they been so, opera would never have 
sprung into life. The error was that the musical principle pre- 
dominated to such an extent that the dramatic principle was 
completely thrown into the shade. It again asserted its 
authority, however, in the comic operas of these same Italians 
(Pergalese, Duni, &c. See an article: “Zur Geschichte der 
komischen Oper,” in the Rheinische Musik Zeitung, Nos. 75 
and 76, of the 6th and 13th December, 1851). After them, Gluck 
endeavoured to secure for it in serious opera an exclusive 
mastery—or, at least, what was intended to be so—although he 
was too much of a musician entirely to strip off the skin in 
which his own flesh and bones were contained. That it was 
Mozart who put an end to this conflict of the two contending 
principles, that by means of a higher power than one of prin- 
ciples can ever be, that is to say, by means of his genius, he 
reduced these two powers to obedience, to union, to mutual 
action, and that he caused them to penetrate each other recipro- 
cally, is a fact which the author appears totally to have ignored. 
This is the more astonishing, as the value of the opera of 
Fidelio reposes on the same basis which Mozart and Cherubini 
(as well as Méhul, who, in his Joseph, abandoned his former 
extremes in Gluck’s direction) adopted by blending the two 
principles, ; 

Herr Alberti says that not even Mozart succeeded in follow- 
ing out the path opened by Gluck, Hereupon, he praises the 
brilliant qualities which Mozart “brought” to the execution of 
this task, but then proceeds as follows:—“ And yet we miss in 
him one thing, from the absence of which he was unable to 
attain to the highest perfection in this department, namely, the 
clear consciousness, based on zsthetical education, of the inward 
artistic oneness, which opera, as musical drama, must possess, 
and the increasing effort unceasingly to approach this en 
more and more, and to sacrifice everything to it. His 
wonderful musical instinct, as we may call it, might, per- 
haps, have carried him triumphantly over the want of a 
comprehensive esthetical education, for he has, certainly, in 
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particular cases, not seldom attained the highest perfection of 
musically-characteristic expression, in melody, in the forms of 
the accompaniment or in the application of the orchestral 
resources, but this deficiency of sesthetical education was, in all 
likelihood, the cause of his frequently selecting unmusical (?) 
subjects, like Figaro (?); and if, in addition to this, we reflect 
on his extraordinarily oppressive position, which rendered him 
dependent on an impresario like Shikaneder, or compelled 
him, for the sake of pleasing male or female vocalists, to intro- 
duce into his operas things which had nothing to do with them, 
it is evident that, although Gluck had banished absolute music 
from the stage, Mozart, who, moreover, was not quite free from 
Italian influence, especially in Jdomeneo and Titus, again made 
no inconsiderable place for it, and that, on this very account, 
and despite the unrivalled excellence of detached portions, it is 
in vain that we look to him for an opera, which, as regards what 
Gluck justly defined as the end of the musical drama, satisfies 
all requirements, and exists for us as a most intimately and 
organically united, oneful work, in aW its various separate 
parts. Who, however, would have been more capable of pro- 
ducing such a work, had a more auspicious destiny smiled on 
him! Let us, then, console ourselves with the fact, that he, 
himself, was generally more pained than any.one else when he 
was denied the power of letting his artistic genius wing its way 
creatively, free from all oppressive fetters, though we must not, 
on this account, entirely pass over the circumstance that he was, 
after all, deficient in that greatness of character and moral 
energy, which might have carried him triumphantly, like 
another Beethoven, over all these obstacles.” 

These lines are sufficient to prove what we have already ob- 
served as to want of clearness in the author’s views on the 
essentials of opera and their development. With regard, more- 
over, to the assertions here and in other places concerning 
Mozart’s character and “ moral energy,” such reproaches, de- 
rived from mere tittle-tattle, long since worn out, are, especially 
since O, Jahn has spoken at length on them, by no means in 
their place, and least of all so when introduced in order to form 
an argument for deducing the existence of an influence restricting 
the creative power of the greatest musician of any age. 

With respect, also, to the text of Fidelio, we can share the 
opinion of the author only generally, that is to say, only in so far 
as that Beethoven’s nature was certainly opposed to everything 
comic and light, so that, for instance, it is very doubtful whether 
he could ever have composed a Figaro. But that “a composer 
like Beethoven, who was, at the same time and to such a degree 
a philosophical thinker” (7), “at a time, when purely human 
truth had become the object of dramatic art, could not 
possibly have applied himself to any other subject than such a 
one as that which he found in Fidelio”—is again an assertion 
justified by nothing, and, moreover, placing the text of 
Fidelio far too high. This domestic drama afforded the 
composer only an opportunity to “pour out” the one half of 
his inward self, but not “his whole rich soul,” for the latter was 
filled with elements, creating and fashioning its tones, which 
differed very much from the moral feeling for honourable love 
and fidelity, and a subject somewhat nearer the Ideal and 
Elevated—in expressing which, musically, Beethoven is always 
greater than at any other time—than is Sonnleithner and 
Treitschke’s text, would truly have inspired him quite as much, 
and probably still more. 

Just as little can we agree with the author's principal 
arguments for placing Fidelio above all operas before and after 
Beethoven, although what is adduced in support of this asser- 
tion (pp. 40, 41), is in so far correct, as it is indeed found in the 
music of Fidelio, but, after all, not in that alone. We are told, 
for instance, “In the ensemble Beethoven proves his perfect 
mastery over genuine dramatic expression ; he here grasps the 
fundamental characteristics (Grundstimmung) of the various 
personages, and....,.succeeds, most happily, without wearying 
length or repetition, in gradually but incessantly increasing 
the effect to the conclusion.” Surely Herr Alberti does not 
Wish to persuade us that the two Jinaies in Fidelio display this 
more than the first and second finale of Don Juan? It is pre- 
cisely the jimales in Fidelio which can least support a comparison 





with Mozart. We should as little think of placing the dramatic 
concerted pieces in Fidelio above those in Mozart’s work, as of 
ranking a symphony by Mozart, despite its magnificence, 
higher than the Third, Fifth, or Ninth Symphony by Beethoven; 
nay, we cannot regard the former as even equal to the latter. 
The author himself condemns the last finale, when he says, 
p- 105, “The finale is a song of praise, a hymn on true 
married love, and in it Beethoven indulges in great breadth, 
as in many of his later instrumental compositions,” [this 
is right, but it should have been carried out, by a musical 
analysis aud minute comparison with the concluding movement 
of the Fantasia, Op, 80, and with the finale ef the Ninth 
Symphony]; “he forgets the dramatic composer, and gives free 
scope to the man alone” [not so, but to the musician alone}, 
“who is raised by his own hopes of his Giuletta and her power of 
self-devotion over the conflict with circumstances and their 
power.” [Why is this introduced here? Do such phrases bring 
us even a finger’s breath nearer an understanding of the musical 
ey of the subject?] “In this manner, the whole composition 

as, from its very commencement, been calculated on a plan, 
which must necessarily weaken its real effect.” How does this 
agree with the former assertion ? 

(To be continued.) 
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GRAND VALSE BRILLANTE. — Composed for the 


pianoforte, by Lady Jenkinson, price 3s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


BOOSEY’S PART SONG MISCELLANY. 
No. IX. 


Price 4d. in score, 
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MARIA, 
From MEYERBEER’S NEW OPERA, 
DIN ° 
Already published in the same work, six new Part Songs, by Frank Mori; 
“Smile, oh Heaven, upon the Day,” the best chorus iu Balfe’s Satanella ; and 
‘Ripe Strawberries,” by J. L. Hatton; price 4d. each. 


TANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 176, Great Dover-street, Borough, 
and at G. G. Eavestaft’s, 60, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature e ually and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 








TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK, 
Price 4s., 
SELECTIONS FROM DINORAH, 
FOR PIANOFORTE, 

ARRANGED BY EMILE BERGER, 

And containing ten of the principal Airs, with the story of the Opera, and 
Illustrations by Blandard. 

Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY 
WELLER AND HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 








™~ Classified as 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA ,........ 20s. & 24s. per dozen. 
AMONTILLADO ...... Seeecccosccoce ee 243. & 28s. Pa 
TENT and CLARBT.......000-ccccceeee 28s. a 
COLONIAL BRANDY, Pale or Brown .. 15s. & 18s. 6d. per gallon. 


Delivered free within five miles of the Bank, and to any ndon railway 
terminus. or any station in England, for 1s., ‘per doz., extra. Terms cash. — 

**T find your wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt of fts being far 
more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry.”— 
Henry Letheby, M.B., London Hospital. : 

«The flavour and quality of Messrs. Weller and Hughes’ wiues leave nothing to 
be desired, indeed they appear much finer than the ordinary foreign wines.”— 
Vide Morning Post, August 19th, 1851. WELLER & HUGHES, 

27, Crutched Friars, Mark-lane, London, E.C 


N R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 

introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 
used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication, 52, Pleet-strect, At home from 10 till 5. 
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BOOSEY & SONS’ CHEAP MUSIC, 


PIANOFORTE. 


Boosey’s complete operas in cloth volumes, with illustrations by Brandard, and 
descriptive notices of the plot and music 


Les Vépres Siciliennes 
Fra Diavolo os 
Don Juan .. oe 
Lucrezia Borgia .. 
Don Pasquale ° 
Norma eo oe 
Puritani.. 
Sonnambula 


Il Trovatore .. 
Ernani .. ee 
Luisa Miller .. 
Martha .. us 
Les Huguenots 
Lucia .. - 
Fille du Régiment 
La Traviata .. 
Rigoletto 


COS AAT OU CLor or & 
ecoooaccooonh 
PAR OOK? 
coocoocoa® 


8. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies .. oe oe ° se « 3 
Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words .. oe and 


7 

Mozarts 12th Mass, by H. Smart ee ae » 8 
Boosey’s Pianoforte Tutor (36 pages) .. ° be ries | 
Czerny’s 50 best Exercises ° oe oe 2° . oo ME 
Bertini’s 25 Studies, 2 books each 1 
2 


Thalberg’s ‘‘ Home, sweet home, ” “Last Rose of Summer, ” and “Minnie” 


accocac™ 


VOICE & PIANOFORTE. 


Christy’s Minstrels Album, 12 songs 
The Verdi Album, 25 songs ., oe 


ee oo 3 
-. 48, and 7 


HARMONIUM. 


The Harmonium Museum, 100 Sacred and Secular subjects 


VIOLIN. 


Boosey’s Violin Tutor, 24 pagcs oe “0 oe oe +e se 
Boosey’s 100 Exercises and Studies .. is eA x " oe on 
100 Dances oe oe ee an ° . 

100 Ballads oe ee ee oe ° oe oe ee 

100 Operatic Airs ,, oe oe ‘ va 
10 Overtures se oe ° ; 


Boosey’s Complete Opera for Violin, 1s, each, including the best-by Balfe, 
Wallace, Verdi, and Meyerbeer. 


ra - 





FLUTE, 


Boosey’s Flute Tutor, 24 pages oe 
Boosey’s 100 Exercises and Studies .. 
100 Dances -_ oe ee 
100 Operatic Airs oe 


All arranged by Pratten. 


CORNET-A-PISTONS. 


Boosey’s Cornopean Tutor, 24 pages ., oo 
100 Dances ee oo oe 
100 Operatic Airs... oe 


CONCERTINA. 


Case's Concertina Tutor 
Case’s 100 Popular Melodies 
Case’s 100 Sacred Melodies 


oo eo oe 
o- oe oe 


ee oe oe 


*,* Boosey's Editions of the above Works must be ordered. 





BOOSEY & SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London, 





“MMHE SANDS OF DEE.”—New Song, by Balfe, price 2s, 

“One of the best songs M. Balfe has composed; original in idea and 
treatment, and full of character. The poetry is exquisite, and wonderfully 
suggestive. We know no song we could so strongly recommend.” — Morning 
Chronicle, Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


“ HEN YOU AND I WERE YOUNG,’ Miss 


Poole’s latest and most pcpular song, invariably encored. Com 
by G. B, Allen. Price 2s. Boosey Pan 5 Sons, ebesatenet,.- — 


6“ Y OLD SONG,” composed for Mr. Sims Reeves) 
by M. W. Balfe: Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ BOLERO, from Les Vépres 


Siciliennes, 3s. Shadow Air, from Dinorah, 8s. ‘The Power of Love,” 3s. 
“Come into the garden, Maud,” 8s. The latest and most popular compositions 
of Mr. Richards. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


OOSEY’S SHILLING PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 36 


pages, music size, being the best and cheapest method ever published. It 
contains the same amount of instruction as works at four times the price. Post- 
free. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, 


SCHER’S VEPRES SICILIENNES, price 3s.; 


Ascher'’s Dinorah, 4s.; the last productions of this popular composer. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


AURENT’S SICILIAN VESPERS’ WALTZ on 
Verdi’s opera, 4s.; Laurent’s Dinorah Waltz on Meyerbeer’s opera, 4s. ; 
Laurent’s Dinorah Quadrille, 3s.; Laurent’s Satanella Valse, 4s,; Laurent’s 
Satanella Quadrille, 4s.; Laurent’s Maud Valse, 4s. The above popular dances 
are all illustrated in colours. vgn Ad also be had for orchestra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
septett, 2s. 6d. ; duets, 4s. each.—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


LBUMS, VOLUMES, &.— THE OPERATIC 


ALBUM, containing 100 series, from the most popular and modern operas, 
arranged for pianoforte, in a beautiful volume, superbly bound andillustrated, 21s, 
The VERDI ALBUM, containing Verdi’s 25 best songs. 


ERDI’S OPERA OF MACBETH.—The whole of the 
First and Fourth Acts of this Opera, now produced for the first time in 
this country (the remaining Two being in course of Rehearsal), is sung nightly 
at the Canterbury Hall Concerts. 
The DELEPIERRE FAMILY of infant violinists appear twice every evening. 


HE LADY’S NEWSPAPER and PICTORIAL 


TIMES, owing to its large and increasing circulation amongst Ladies and 
Families of the higher and middle classes. is unquestionably one of the best 
advertising mediums for Booksellers, Jewellers, Silk Mercers, and all who supply 
bed — of Ladies and Fawilies.—Published every Saturday, at the Office, 83, 

eet-street. 


OHN BARNETTSS two Songs and Trio, from Tennyson’s 
Poem, ‘‘Idylls of the King.” ‘‘Vivien’s Song,” 2s. ‘‘ Love and Death,” 2s, 
“Too Late” (Trio) 8s. Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street, London. 


MISS ARABELLA GODDARD’S SOLOS 
EOPOLD DE MEYERS TROVATORE, as per- 


formed by Miss Goddard at the Bradford Festival, 58 

BENEDICTS TWO NEW FANTAISIES:—“ERIN,” on Irish Airs, 4s, ; 
“CALEDONIA,” on Scotch Airs, 4s. Composed expressly for Miss Goddard, and 
performed by her throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

NE PLUS ULTRA, BY W@LFFL.—A New Edition of this celebrated Sonata, 
as performed by Miss Goddard, with a very interesting introduction by J. W. 
ave Esq., containing an account of the Composer’s Life and Compositions. 

rice 5s. 

THALBERG’S THREE FANTASIAS on ‘Home, sweet Home,” “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” and ‘‘ Lillie Dale,” in one book (large size), price 2s, 6d. 


Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street, 


CHARLES LUDERS’ COMPOSITIONS. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


LA TARENTELLE, Op, 41 (Dediée & pote ett es 
LE CORSAIRE, Op. 42, Mélodie historique (& Roeckel) .. 
VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 
L’EMIGRE IRLANDAIS, Ballad, translated from the English poem of 
Lady Dufferin by the Chevalier de Chatelain. Suug by Dolby .. 8 0 
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